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“2d. The generals-in-chief of the army, the gene 
rals commandant of the maritime and frontier de- 
partments, and atl having military authority that shall 
apprehend a foreigner invading our territory or pro- 
moting civil war with arms in-hand, shall be respon- 
sible for the most scrupulous accomplishment of this 
decree, and the punishment for its infraction shall be 
the loss of office by the person responsible. 

“Therefore, | command that this be printed, pub- 
lished, and circulated, and receive the proper exe- 
cution. 

‘National Palace of Mexico, 17th June, 1843. 

“ANTONIO LOPEZ SANTA ANNA. 

“Jose Maria Tornet, 

“‘ Minister of war and marine.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 








PRESIDENT TYLER has been received with 
becoming distinction at Old Point, and other points, in 
his excursion. 





THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, Mr. Wicx- 
LIFFE, with his two daughters, embarked at Old Point 
on the Ist inst. on board the steamer Georgia, for 
Baltimore, and after offering them his arms, to re- 
pair to the dinner table, he passed a young 
man named J. McLean Gardner, son of Col. C. K. 
Gardner, of Washington, former assistant auditor of 
the post office department, with whom he had been 
in conversation. This youth aimed a blow at him 
with a clasp knife, which struck upon his breast 
bone, but fortunately glanced without penetrating 
beneath it to the lungs. The ladies fainted. Lieut. 





Bradford, of the navy, arrested a second blow; the 
| young man was disarmed, and confined below, and 
on arrival at Baltimore, underwent examination, and 
was committed. It is supposed he committed the act 
in a moment of mental derangement. He is about 
24 years of age, very gentle in manners and appear- 
ance. He wrote during the evening, an apology to 
Mr. W. Mr. Wickliffe was conveyed ina litter to 
Barnum’s hotel. His lady, who was immediately 
sent for, arrived in the evening from Washington, 
and we rejoice to say Mr. W. was well enough to ac~ 
company her home yesterday. 
A jury of inquiry as to the sanity of the youn 

man, carefully investigated the case, and in virtue of 
their verdict he is now in the hospital. 








MISSION TO CHINA. Departure of Mr. Cush- 
ing in the Missouri steam frigate. The U. States steam 
frigate Missouri, captain Newton, left the Washing- 
ton navy yardon Monday for the Mediterranean, on 
whose shores she is to land the hon. CaLes Cusnina, 
special envoy to China, on his way to that country. 
Mr. Cushing went on board on Monday morning, and 
was received with the salute due to his official rank; 
and the frigate proceeded down the river a little af- 
ter one o’clock. 


ESPIONAGE. The New York Heraldof the 31st 
ult. states, that they have a copy of a circular of the 
English government, signed by lord Aberdeen, ad- 
dressed to all the commercial agents in this country, 
requiring minute information in relation to slaves and 
slavery in all its details,—the physical force of the 
| negroes, their relation to their masters, their general 
treatment, character, propensities, with statements 
as to sources of information, means of judging, &c. 


The Baltimore American inquires if it would not 
be well to publish the circular? The Southern Li- 
terary Messenger some time since intimated that a 
committee of the house of commons had summoned 
persons supposed to be informed, before them, to an- 
swer similar interrogatories. 


THE NAVY. 

Tue Anrtevore, a beautiful little brig, equipped in 
regular man-of-war style, pierced for 14, and mount- 
ing 8 guns, on patent carriages, with patent steerage 
apparatus, &c., built at Boston for the China trade, 
and intended as a crack specimen, has been maneu- 
vering from thence to Norfolk, back to N. York, 
through .Hurl Gate and the Sound, &c., by way of 
trying ke trim and fitting her better for receiving 
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Tue Brirtisu FRIGATE Pewe ore, one of the many 
old frigates which were thrown outof service in 
consequence of our American frigates proving supe- 
rior to them, has been undergoing an experiment | 
which it is stated proves exceedingly gratifying to 
the lords commissioners of the admirality as well as 
their naval officer. They find they can fit up the 
whole of this rejected class of vessels into first rate 
steam frigates, and that too ata great saving of ex- 
pense which would be required to build new steam- 
ers. The Penelope is said to perform to admiration. 


AN OFFICER IMpLicatep. The New York Courier 

ives the following details which, for the honor of 

ah nature and for the credit of the navy, we hope 
may prove exaggerated: 

“On Thursday night, between ten and eleven o’- 
clock, a shore boat rowed by one man, and contain- 
ing a young female, came alongside the U.S. ship 
Independence, lying off Ellis’ Island, and on being 
hailed the female desired to know if midshipman 
was on board. On being answered in the af- 
firmative she insisted upon seeing him, but the offi- 
cer of the deck told her that was impossible, as not 
only the regulations of the ship, but the rules of the 
service forbade it. She urged, implored, and en- 
treated, but the officer actuated by a stern sense of 
duty, was still compelled to adhere to his original 
resolution of refusing her admittance on board.— 
Finding that he was inexorable, the young girl, 
without a moment’s thought, sprang from the boat, 
in which she had been standing, and sunk. A sea- 
man who had been standing in the fore chains, list- 
ening to the girl’s conversation, saw her make the 
spring, and as she touched the water he sprang over- 
board after her, and a few lusty strokes brought him 
to the spot as she arose. He seized her, and holding 
her up, the shore boat dropped along side of them 
and took in the unfortunate girl and her gallant pre- 
server. The officer of the deck had her brought on 
board, and surmising that something extraordinary 
must have occurred to induce the female to attempt 
suicide, he summoned the first lieutenant. When he 
reached the deck he drew from her a history of the 
causes which brought her out at that hour of the 
night in such a place, and it was one of love, confi- 
dence, ruin, and subsequent desertion. The mid- 
shipman who was the cause of the poor girl’s trou- 
ble was called on deck, and being confronted with 
her, was at once recognized. What steps the first | 
lieutenant next took with the recreant officer we are | 
ignorant of as yet, but the voung girl was sent on | 
shore, having first given her address, with the as- 
surance that full and ample justice should be done 
as soon as the commodore arrives.” 

Carrain SrockTon’s PIECE OF ORDINANCE. An 
experiment was made last week with this enormous 
piece of ordinance, that carries a 242 Ib. ball, at its 
station, near the light-house below Sandy Hook. A 
point-blank shot struck a line on a target three miles 
distant, and penetrated through and through the tar- 
get, which was constructed of iron bars and wood | 
combined, rendering it more strong and solid than | 
the hull of the largest seventy four. The gun is, 
made of wrought iron, and is of immense size. Ex- 
periments will be made again this week. 

[V. Y. Herald. 

Court marTiAL. The result in the case of cap- 
tain Ramsey, lately tried at Norfolk, we learn from 
the Army and Navy Chronicle is, that the sentence 
of suspension for five years, is commuted to six 
months from the 17th July, 1843, without pay. 

Passed midshipman Mathias C. Mortin, suspended 
for twelve months—not two years az heretofore 
stated. Lieut. Ring acquitted. 

Midshipman Jefferson McRoberts, reprimanded, 
and to lose two years in his examination. 

The U.S. ship Independence, Com. Stewart, flag 
of the Home squadron, sailed from N. York on the 
28th ult. to cruise on the N. E. coast. 

The U. 8. ship of the line Franklin, reached Bos- 
ton on the 28th ult. in two days from New York, 
rigged with jury masts, schooner-fashion, and towed 
by two steam-boats. There has been quite a breeze 
raised at New York against the department for de- 
ciding to order her from New York to the navy yard 
at Charleston, for repairs, and the secretary of the 
navy, we regret to see in the pages of the Army 
and Navy Chronicle, has deemed it necessary to make 
a lengthy formal report to the New Yorkers, vindi- 
cating his cecision! The secretary will have his 
hands full if he takes that tock. 

The brig Oregon, lieutenant Powell, reached Nor- 
folk on the 27th ult. from Key West—all well. Dur- 
ing eight months service surveying the coast of Flo- 
rida, she has not lost a man. 

The U.S, steamer Poinsett, midshipman Higgins, 
left Pensacola on the 5th ult. for Mobile. She will 
remain south, to resume service in the survey. 














Culley’s yard, Baltimore, on the 2d inst., rated 364 
tons; will carry 14 guns. 


26th ult. from a cruise. 
Key West on the 15th ult.—was to leave for Nassau 


on the 17th—cruise about the Bahama banks. thence 
to the southern coast, and touch at Savannah early 


ult. for Key West. 


sacola onthe 5th ult. from a fruitless cruise in search 


The new U.S. brig Lawrence, was launched from 


The U. 8. brig Apprentice, reached Salem on the 
The U. S. brig Dolphin, Com. Knight, arrived at 


in September. 
The Nautilus cutter left the Delaware on the 8th 


The U.S. ship Ontario,Com. Randolph, reached 
Hampton Roads on the 29th ult.—25 days from N. 
Orlears. 

The French corvette La Brilliante arrived at Pen- 


of information relative to the loss of the brig of war 
Dunois, in October last. Two French brigs of war, 
the U.S. ship Vincennes, and the brig Boxer are 
daily expected at Pensacola, where they will remain 
during the summer. ; 


AppoIntMENT. E. R. Kane, assistant surgeon. 

Orpvers. Captains J. Downs, to be post captain, 
Boston; J. Wilkinson, command at Norfolk navy yard, 

Commanders. George N. Hillins, flag captain of 
the Pacific squadron. J. M. Dale, detached from 
rendezvous, Philadelphia, and waiting orders; R. 
Richee, succeed him at the rendezvous. 

Lieutenont H, Eld, detached from the Flirt. 

Midshipmen Harrison, Hopkins, and Myers, to the 
Falmouth; Barney, to the coast survey; Bryant from 
the Decatur to the receiving ship, Boston. 

ReEvENvVE service. Promotion. Richard Evans, 
to be captain. 

Orvers. Captains Jones, Morris, Portland, G. 
Walden, Nautilus, Key West. 

Lieutenants. The ten who are first named upon 
the list must report themselves at Washington, on 
the 15th inst. fer professional examination. Lieut. 
O. Peter, to the Van Buren, at Charleston, to relieve 
lieut. Amazeno, who has leave for one month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





BORDER WAR. Fight between the Mexicans and | 
Texians—caplure by the U. S. troops. The St Louis 
Republican of the 2lst ult. contains the following 
letter from their correspondent dated 

Independence, July 17, 1843. 

Some Texans have just arrived from off the plains. 
‘] hey left the Big Arkansas river, on the 6th of July 
—they state thata company of troops consisting of 100 
men, had a skirmish with a hundred Mexicans, which 
lasted about 20 or 30 minutes, a short lime previous. | 
A few shots were exchanged, 25 or 30 of the Span- 
ards were killed;a number wounded and the rest 
taken prisoners. The Spanish officers attempted to 
escape on horseback, but were soon taken, and a com- | 
plete surrender of arms and ammunition, was the con- 
sequence;—none of the Texians were wounded or kill- 
ed—one person had a bullet to pass through his hat. 
The prisoners were shortly after released and sent 
back to the governor’s camp, (a little distance off,) 
when he and his army of 600 men became affrighted 
and fled precipitately back towards Santa Fe—it is 
understood though since, that they were returning a- 
gain to meet the company from here. 

A party of Texians on a hunting excursion as they 
averred, came over into the American territory near 


came upon them and took the whole number, (102 
men) prisoners—he deprived them of their arms and 
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the directing finger of a weathercock, and show the 
interesting instructions with respect to the connexion 


lity that the variations of the winds are due to elec. 
tric currents. Whatrenders it of great importance 
is the fact that these indications take place a quar. 
ter of an hour,and sometimes even half an hour 
before the changes which occur in the winds, as those 
of the barometer do in the variations of the weather.» 


AN IMPORTANT LAW SUIT. The New Yor 
Express says—In the'case of A. Lawrence and others 
of Boston, against the mayor of New York, to reco. 
ver the value of goods destroyed by the blowing up 
of stores during the fire of 1835 the supreme court at 
Utica have, after a full hearing, and before a {yl} 
bench, sustained the decision in the court below 
which is adverse to the claimants. The case will 
now be carried to the court of errors. This is a very 
important suit, as it involves in its consequence a 
Jarge amount of money, not Jess, than and probably 
exceeding a million of dollars. Nearly a hundred 
similar cases will be brought, if this should be success. 
ful to the claimant. 
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ITS DEBTS—ITS RESOURCES. 

Allow us for a few moments to review the condi- 
tion and progress of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of adducing further evidences of the extent of 
her resources and the broad and firm basis upon 
which her credit has a right to repose. 

That any setof circumstances whatever should 
have been able to depress American credit to the ex- 
tent it has been, and is even yet depressed, will in 
a short time be matter of universal wonder. A con- 
tinuation of incidents, tending to injure American 


credit, we took occasion to detail some time since, 
and ventured to estimate roughly the tremendous 
amount of loss which the people of the U. States 
as well as the government of the states and our joint 
stock associations, had to endure in consequence of 
the depression—yet we endeavored then to show, 
that our credit had been prostrated far below what 
even all these losses would have occasioned, were it 
not for the designed machinations of certain Euro- 
pean capitalists onthe one hand, and flagrant in 
sinuations towards repudiation, more than suggested, 
onthe other. ‘The crepir of communities can bear 
imputation something farther than Czsar’s wife, be- 
cause they may have generally better means of dis- 
proving scandal. But when the authorities stop to 
canvass the ‘*constitutionality” of the state’s paying its 
obligations,suspicion is no longer libellous. We are 
driven,—with humility we own it,—we are cou 
pelled to back the pledge for the moral honesty 
our people as communities,—and for the 
mate authority of their moral feeling in frown 





then released them with the privilege of returning 
under an escort hitherwards, or taking any route 
across the prairie as they thought best to Texas.— 
The most of them preferred the latter course, and } 
have no doubt General Warfield, (who was to assume 
the command of the remaining forces,) went 


mined to cross the Arkansas on the 3d of July on heir 
way to Santa Fe. Should they be able tocast tien 
selves in between the company and the governor’s 
forces, on or near the Semerone, they will undeu!) 
edly cut them oif entirely. Our informant repoits 
a good deal of dissatisfaction existing among tlie ‘t'ex- 
ian troops—he says there are a great many vf intelii- 
gent men among the number, buta majority of rogues. 
Their object is booty, which they will obtain irom the 
Spaniards alone—the Americans they will not disturo 
unless associated and taking part with the others.— 
‘The troops, or a portion of them, are expected to 
return in a few days. 





THE WIND—Baromerer. A letter from Roche- 
fort, in the Debats, says: ‘‘We have lately had here 
a trial of a new instrument intended to show the 
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The Plymouth, the new sloop-of-war, building at 
Charleston, N. C., 1s nearly ready to jauach. 
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| European capitalists—some few of them toa great 
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0 the t is the extent of this disputed part of the 

thing Bos ae states? Let us see “the head and 
pac Mee nt” of our offending. eae 

' from J pqo of the states, and one of the territories, have 

ened I cially equivocated, as to their obligations. Missis- 

ength, MP; disputes paying five millions which was ob- 


n, and Pe for banking purposes, as her governor alleges, 
myolation of the constitution of the state; Michi- 
their disputes two millions two hundred thousand dol- 
Ctly ag " which was negotiated for puposes of internal 
»withe HP ovement through the U. States bank. And 
Urnish morid@ has repudiated three millions which she ob- 
nexion MB ined for banking purposes; making a total, dis- 


Obabij- uted debts, of $11,200,000. 
d hic Without referring to the pretexts alleged for dis- 


ing their obligations in those cases, it is suffi- 
Bsa “i for the present that we recognise the seal and 
s th ‘nature of the constituted authorities, as the actof 
oa “ statesrespectively. And we have no doubt that the 


_ ople of the states, without exception, will compel 
vY heir own governments to redeem those evidences of 
ay debtedness. Disputing aclaim is always injurious 


‘MM the credit of the debtor, but can never invalidate 
¢ debt;—refusing payment, ‘trepudiating,” nor any 


a Ae ct of “limitation,” can invalidate a just claim upon 
o fal overnment. The binding obligation of contract, is 
‘Eo ore sacredly nsured by the moral obligation in 


“) Mmych a case, than even by the letter and spirit of a 
















's onstitutional provision. 
ence a We Why it has been for atime out of the power of 
“obab! ne of the states to comply on the instant with 
undred gael! obligations, we have sufficiently explained ina 
uccess. aeprevious article. That none of them would dispute 
y of their obligations, under such circumstances 
sthey were compelled to endure, wonld have been 
seme Mer wonderful than probable. Republics have 
mongst their rulers, all sorts of men, entertaining 
—. 9B) sorts of notions, and occasionally proposing all 
anner of expedients. An unfortunate direction is 
» condi. appmetimes taken—a step from which it would have 
here ven better, upon reflection, toretract. The form of 
he pur- overnment is yet to be discovered, that is exempt 
ctent of m such fallibility. 
$ upon But there is no form of government which is more 
ikely to retrace an error, than the form under which 
mericans are now reposing. Florida, one of the 
should isputing three, named above, isnot yet one of the 
the ex. ates of this union. She is still in her minority, 
will in (got Uscte Sam is her guardian. Is there a sensible 
Ban in this union that doubts either the disposition or 
A con- eauthority of the guardian, to have justice done in 
nerican ihe case of her debtors? Michigan is the youngest 
e since, ster in the union. Her people assumed the power of 
sendous eli-government at the unfortunate instant when spe- 
States Mmatulation was at its acme, and the first exercise of 
ur joint eer sovereignty was to make an imprudent adven- 
rence of refor such a moment. She was for the moment 
o show, verwhelmed by the crash which ensued. But the 
w what Mircumstances ot Michigan are most rapidly improv- 
were it Mag What will two millions of debt be to sucha 
 Euro- Sate as Michigan will be seven years hence? What 
rant ine Magre her resources even now? Look at the teeming pro- 
gested, Mmpucts of her soil that are already seeking every mar- 
can bear fae! ‘ 
vife, be- Mississippi was the first to contest her liability for 
s of dis: Maer bonds. What Mississippichas suffered, instead 
3 stop to gained by that act, lether melancholy condition 


ying its Jeswer. How long she will continue in an attitude 
We are Mae UNnenviable, we can only conjecture. That a 
re cou fetange will speedily be wrought, looks probable from 
nest: e fact, that whilst one of the political parties there 
he wu unbroken column are exerting every nerve to have 
Ne state redeem their bonds, the party heretofore 
majority, were so far divided upon the subject at 
eir state convention held a few dayssince that those 
lio insisted upon the state paying, actually seceded 
td withdrew from the convention. Whether the 
hange is at hand, or is to be yet delayed, it will even- 
allycome. We donot mean a change of party, but 
change of the state policy. Mississippi can and 
ill redeem her character, and we verily believe that 
0 party will continue long in power there, that ne- 
lects the means of retrieving it. See, in another 
atof this number, Gov. Hamilton’s admirable 
peech upon repudiation in that state.* 

_op-n, M50 much for the two states and one territory 

borate hich dispute paying their debts. 

; Six others of the states, though admitting their in- 
ebtedness, have for some time past been unable to 
-cent— BY regularly the whole of the interest accruing 
\yhav— Geteon. Each one of them however has evinced 
hore than anxiety to do so,and most of them have 


rownhid 
t ol 0 
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ebled to *A . . one . ‘ 
a great ‘An article, written with ability of course, as will be 
pet bed Nceded when we say that it is irom the pen of Nicuo- 








wd Bippte, esq., has just been published,in which he 
ldertakes tu prove, that the states may be sued on their 
* S inthe U. 3. supreme cuurts, judyiments obtained, 
Md executions awarded. We leave this point fur dis- 
‘sion amongst the lawyers of the laud. Sufficieut for 
» (6 Persuasion that tiere will be no occasion for com- 


have 


wat be) 
















resorted to measures that in a short time will insure 
their future punctuality. 

Most of the debtor states, have the improvements 
for which the debts were contracted. These will in 
a few years be able to relieve the states of any 
charge on their account,and many of them in pro- 
cess of time will no doubt pay off the principal, and 
then remain a source of profit to the state, as well as 
of convenience to their communities. And this fact 
furnishes an obvious reply to the objection some- 
times urged, that it was the general government, and 
not the states, which paid off the former debts. Was 
it not the peopLe who paid those debts? Is not the 
general as well as the state governments mere agents 
of the identical same people, employed alike in their 
service, and equally constrained by their authority? 
Whose money paid the debt? It was the people’s 
debt. It was the people’s money that went to pay 
it. What difference whether they pay it through 
this or that agent? 

What is it to him who has to pay, whether the tax- 
gatherer be appointed by the United States,—the state, 
or the county authorities? Whether the amount is 
levied by direct or by indirect process, is to hima 
secondary consideration; the amount, the amount he 
has to pay, is the main point. 


Maryland, our own state, is in this dilemma, and ac- 
cording to her means, as deeply involved as any state 
in the union, yet, even if her vast public works, in 
constructing which the debt was incurred, and which 
are yet incomplete, should fail to produce anything, 
even in that case, an annual tax of one per cent. 
upon the assessable property in the state would re- 
deem the whole of her obligations in a few years! 
Who believes thather people would not rather en- 
dure such atax than endure the opprobrium them- 
selves, and bequeath to their descendants the dis- 
grace of dishonoring the faith of the state? 


Whoever so judgesof Marylaad has mistaken 
her character, and forgotten her history. 


There is a large amount of the depts that is not 
payable for a long time yet to come. They were ge- 
nerally negotiated redeemable at distant periods, 
prior to which the condition and credit of the debtors 
will vastly alter. 

Twelve of the states and territories owing debts, 
pay the accruing interest regularly, and most of 
them have diminished the amount of their debts 
within the last year. 

Nine of the states and territories owe no debts. 


The total amount due by the states, is between 150 
and 190 millions of dollars. Of this amount, consi- 
derably less than one hundred millions is owned in 
Europe,—the remainder being held by our own citi- 
zens. 

Compare the indebtedness of the several states now, 
with their indebtedness, prior to the formation of the 
federal constitution, and compare on the other hand, 
the aggregate of population then, and the aggregate 
of means they had, with our present population and 
our present means,—and who can doubt or for one 
moment question the payment of our present debts? 

The revolutionary debt incurred by the states, and 
for which the states were held until the federal go- 
vernment was formed, amounted to $135,193,703. 


The total area of territory held by the states so 
indebted, was not over half of the present territori- 
al limits of this union. ‘I'he number of the states 
was but half the present number. 

The population then, was 3,929,323. Our popu- 
lation three years ago was over seventeen millions; 
it is now not much short of 20,000,000. 


We were then without a capital—without a navy 
—without public high-ways—without manufactories 
—without either cotton for export, or sugar, or salt 
for home consumption. Our largest sea port town 
had not 44,000 inhabitants,—our commerce was in its 
infancy,—nothing, compared to what it now is. And 


to what they now are, and large as their obligations 
then were, compared with what they now are, who 
then thought or dared to propose repudiating public 
obligations? 

Yes,—possibly there might have been then,—as 
there unhappily is now, unworthy men, reckless 
enough to suggest dishonor, rather than pay taxes to 
redeem the public faith. They and their expedients 
are forgotten, in the glorious recollection, that though 
there were no tolls coming into the public purse in con- 
sequence of the useful outlay of money then bor- 





pelling payment, in any of the present cases. Justice 
may in some instances be slow in its progress, but it will 
be done, and thattvo in a way much mvre consonant 
with good fellowship and harmony, and more speedly too, 
than it would arrive “in due process of law,” or we are 
much mistaken. ‘I’here are many very just and equitable 
claims yet existing against the general goveram~at, as 
well as against the state governments, or some of them, 


yet, feeble as the states were at that day, compared | 


rowed,—all had been spent, not in improvements, 
but in public defence against a proud and tyranni- 
cal foe,—to the very last dollar, absolutely spent and 
gone forever,—yet the American PEOPLE, and the 
AMERICAN STATES, feeble as they then were com- 
pared with what they now are, never entertained a 
question whether they were bound to pay, or should 
pay. The first duty they imposed upon the new na- 
tional government was, to pay that debt. It has long 
ceased to exist. Principal and interest was discharg- 
ed faithfully. 


A second contest was required, to maintain our na- 
tional rights. The federal government now ‘took the 
responsibility.” In less than three years 115 mil- 
lions of national debt was incurred. The peace 
of 1814 found the government involved in a debt of 
altogether 127 millions. Congress resolved to dis- 
charge it by annually paying ten millions, besides 
the accruing interest. In 1835 the nation was free 
from debt, and in 1837 had a surplus of forty mil- 
lions in the treasury. 


It was whilst our population was growing from 
three, to fifteen millions, that these debts were dis- 
charged—whilst we were building a navy, a capitol, 
nursing our infant experiments in manufactures,and 
opening a territory for thirteen new states to come 
into the union. It was whilst our miniature towns 
were growing into cities, and our commerce was ex- 
panding by millions every year. 

Look now at our condition! 

The census of 1840, exhibits the following popula- 
tion of our principal cities: 


New York . ‘ 312,710 
Philadelphia ‘ - 228691 
Baltimore. ; ‘ , 102,313 
New Orleans 102,193 
Boston 93,383 
Cincinnati , : 46,338 
Brooklyn ; ‘ , ° 36,233 
Albany ; 33,721 
Charleston 29,261 
Washington 23,364 
Providence 23,141 
Louisville j ‘ ‘ 21,210 
Pittsburg (without the environs) 21.115 
Lowell . ; : ; : 20,796 
Rochester 20,191 
Richmond 20,153 
Buffalo . 18,213 
Newark 17,290 
St. Louis 16.460 
Portland - 45,218 
Salem 


‘ ‘ R : . 15,083 
In the same year, the capital invested by commission 


and importing merchants was $119,295 ,367 
Domestic retail stores 250.301,799 
Fisheries 16,423,629 


1,240 cotton manufactories, employing 

72,119 persons and a capital of 
Woollen manufactories, employing 21,342 

persons, and a capital of 
Total amount of capital employed in ma- 

nufacturing 267,726,579 

There were exported from the port of Boston dur- 
ing the week ending on the 29th ult. 575 bales of do- 
mestic goods. Of these 310 bales were shipped for 
Smyrna, 255 for the East Indies, and 10 bales for 
Miquelon. 

We find the theme expanding beyond the brief 
space we have at command, and therefore hurry to 
the use of figures, of which it has been an adage, 
“they will not lie.” We speak as “unto wise men,” 
or at least the figures will, if duly considered. 


From a number of statistics before us, illustrating 


the above ideas, we have room to-day only for the 
few, which follow. See next articles. 


51,102,359 
15,765,124 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 





EXPORTS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURED 
COTTON GOODS FROM 1826 TO 1842. 

Considerable attention having lately been attracted 
to the circumstance of a large shipment of domestic 
cottons from Boston for China, the editor of the 
United States Gazette has been induced to investi- 
gate alittle the subject of the exportation of domes- 
lic manufactures, especially those of cotton, and has 
formed the following table from the annual reports 
of the treasury since 1826—that being the first year 
in which the returns are furnished. It appears in the 
Boston memorial, presented at the last session of con- 
gress, that the manufacture of cotton, as an impor- 
tant branch of American industry, may be consider- 
ed as having commenced in 1816, and was confined 
to white goods until 1825, when that of printed goods 
commenced. In that year they estimate the consump- 
tion of cotton at 100,000 bales, and in 1842 at 3u0, 








which in time will undoubtedly be liquidated. 


000 bales, or 120,000,000 pounds, that the present 
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consumption is equal to the whole export of the U. 
States up fo 1820, or the whole consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton in Great Britain to the same period, aud 
exceeds our export to France previous to 1840. In 
1842 they estimate 150,000,000 yards to be printed 
annually, valued at $16,000,000, and employing a 
capital of $25,000,000. They estimate January, 1842, 
as follows:— 


101,300 pieces of 30 yards per week 








each, is, per annum yards 158,028,000 
150,000,000 yards at an average of 11 

cents is, $16,500,000 
Capital required for manufacturing the 

above quantity of cloth, $17,500,000 
Ditto for printing it, 7,500,000 





Total, $25,000,000 

It appears by the table, that, in 1826, the printed 
and colored cottons exported amounted to $68,884, 
and in 1842 to $385,040; and that the exports of 
white cottons in 1826 amounted to $821,629; in 1838, 
to $3,250,130; and in 1842, to $2,302,815. Of nan- 
keens, which amounted in 1826 to $8,903, the export 
entirely ceased in 1841. The export of twist, yarn, 
and thread has increased from $11,155, in’ 1826, to 
$37,325 in 1842; and all other manufactures of cot- 
ton from $227,574 to $250,361. 


The total export of cotton manufactures in 1826 
was $1,138,125; in 1833 it exceeded $2,500,000, and 
in 1838 amounted to $3,758,755;and has averaged over 
$3,000,000 up to 1842, inclusive, which is the latest 
account received, and for which year we are indebt- 
ed to the treasury department. 


In the last column of the table we have placed the 
annual amount of export of all American manufac- 
tures, from 1826 to 1841—by comparing which with 
the preceding column, may be ascertained the rela- 
tive proportion which the manufactures of cotton 
exported bear to the whole export of American man- 
ufactured goods of all materials. It varies from 
about one-sixth to one-third. 

It appears that in 1842, there was asmall decrease 


n the amount of American cottons exported. 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE U. STATES 
FROM 1803 TO 1841. 

Hunt’s Magazine has the following table, com- 
piled with care from official documents, exhibiting 
the value of the products of the sea, of the forest, of 
agriculture, and of manufactures exported in each 
year, from 18U3 to 1842, a period of nearly 40 years. 
It shows at a glance, the proportion of each general 
description of our productive industry:— 














Years. Ofthesea. Ofthe Ofagricu!. Of manu- 
forest. ture. factures. 
1803 $2,635,000 $4,850,000 $32,995,000 $1,355,000 
1504 3,420,000 4,630000 30,890,000 2,100,900 
1305 2,584,000 5261000 31.562000 2.300,000 
1806 3,116,000 4.861.000 30125,000 2,707,000 
1807 2,804,000 5,476,000 37,832,000 _2,120.000 
1808 832,000 1,399,000 1:746,000 344,000 
1809 1,710,000 4.533.000 23234000 1,506 000 
1310 1,481,000 4978,000  33.502,000 1,907,000 
Isil 1.413.000 5,286,000 35,556,000 2,376,000 
1512 935.000 2,701,000 24,555,000 1,355,000 
1813 304000 =1,107,000 23,119,000 399 000 
1814 188,000 570,000 5,613,000 246,300 
1815 912,000 3,910,000 338,910,000 1.553,000 
1816 1,331,000 7,293,000 53,354,000 1,755,000 
1817 1,671,000 1,484,000 57,222,000 2,551,000 
1818 2,187,000 5,691,000 62,987,000 2.777,000 
1819 2,024,000 4,927,000 41,452,000 2,245.000 
1820 2,251,000 6,304,000 41,485,000 2,342,000 
1821 1,499,188 3,794,341 35,407,992 2.754.631 
1522 1,384,589 3,815,542 41,272,379 3,121,030 
1823 1,653,224 4,498,911 37,646,726 3,139,598 
1824 1,610,990 4889,646 38,995,198 4,841,383 
1825 1,595,065 4,938,949 54,237,751 5,729,797 
15826 1,473,388 3.921.250 41,253,001 6,001,985 
1827 1,575,332 3.343.970 47,065,143 6,630,225 
1828 1,693,980 3,889,611 38,610,924 6241391 
1829 1,817,100 3,681,759 43,954,584 6,025,200 
1830 1.725.270 4,192,004 46,977,332 6,258,131] 
1831 1,889,472 4,263,477 47,261,433 7,147,364 
1832 2558,538 4,347,794 49,416,183 6,461,774 
1833 2 402,469 4,906,339 55,343,421 6,923,922 
1834 2,071,493 4,457,997 67,380,787 7,113,885 
1835 2.174.524 5,397,004 85,049,964 8,567,590 
1836 2666,058 5,361,740 91,625,924 7,261,156 
1837 2,711,452 4.711.007 78,385281 8,995 368 
1838 3.175.576 5,200,499 78,194447 9,463,299 
1839 1,917,969 5,764,559  84,923.834 10,927,529 
1840 3.198.370 5,323,085 93,125,339 12,868,540 
1841 2846,851 6,264,852 81,747,947 13 523,072 
VALUE OF EXPORTS OF THE U. STATES 


FOR FIFTY-ONE YFARS, 

We extract from Hunt’s Magazine for July, the 
following table, compiled from official sources, ex- 
hibiting the value of all the exports in each year from 
| 1790 to 1841, and the value of those of domestic and 


foreign origin since 1830:— 
Value of exp. Value of exp. 


To 
Sept. 
30. 


1791, 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1329, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1340, 
1841, 























of domestic of foreign 
origin. origin. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
42,205,961 13,594,072 
41,467,477 36,231.597 
42,387,002 53,179,019 
41,253,727 60,283,234 
48,699,592 59,643,558 
9,433,546 2,997,414 
31,405,702 20,797,531 
42,366,675 24,391,295 
45,294,043 16,022,790 
30,032,109 8,495,127 
25,008,152 2,847,845 
6,782,272 0,145,169 
45,974,403 6,583,350 
64,781,896 17,138,555 
68,313,500 16,358,069 
73,854,437 19,426,696 
50,976,838 19,165,683 
51,683,640 18,008,029 
43,671,894 21,302,483 
49,874,079 22,286,202 | 
47,155,408 27,543,622 
50,649,500 25,337,157 
66,944,745 32,590,743 
53,055,710 24,539,612 
58,921,691 23,403,136 


50,669,669 
55,700,193 
59,462,029 
61,277,057 
63,137,470 
70,317,698 
81,024,162 
101,189,082 
106,916,680 
95,564,414 
96,033,821 
103,533,891 
113,895,634 
106,382,722 


21,595,017 
16,658,478 
14,387,479 
20,033,526 
24,939,473 
19,822,735 
23,312,811 
20,504,495 
21,746,360 
21,854,962 
12,452,795 
17,494,525 
18. 190,312 
15,469,081 


Total 
value of 
exports. 

Dollars. 

19,012,041 
20,753,098 
26,109,572 
33,026 233 





47,989,472 | it. 





NEW YORK BAY—Apzoriaiwat. Whilst notj,, 
the rapid progress of our country, on a precedi, 
page the striking contrast which little over two },,_ 
dred years has produced in the features of th 
which surrounds the beautiful bay upon the 
of which the city cf New York now stan 
brought vividly before us. 

The first “pale faced” visiter to the bay of Ne 
York—says an editorial in the last Mirror,—*gnj 
the writer of the first description on record, y 
John de Verrazzano, a Florentine, in the service ot 
Francis the first. This bold navigator had been {, 
sometime in command of four ships. cruising against 
the Spaniards. But his little fleet being separateq in 
a storm, Verrazzano determined, with one of then, 
the Dauphin, to take a voyage in search of new coun, 
tries. He arrived on the American coast somewhere 
near North Carolina, and first proceeded south ag fy, 
as “the region of palm trees,” probably Florida. 
He then turned, and proceeded north till he entere 
a harbour, which he descibes thus, in a passage of , 
letter addressed by him to his royal master: 

“This land is situated in the paralele of Rome, jy 
forty-one degrees and two terces; but somewhat more 
colde by accidental causes. The mouth of the haven 
liete open to the south, half a league broad; and bein 
entred within it, between the east and the north, j 
stretcheth twelve leagues, where it wareth broader 
and maketh a guife about twenty leagues in compass, 
wherein are five small islands, very fruitful and plea. 
sant, full of high and broad trees, among the which 
islands any great navie may ride without any fear of 
tempest or other danger.” 


In this harbour Verranzzano appears to have re. 
mained about fifteen days. He and his men frequent. 
Jy went on shore to obtain supplies and see the coup. 
try. He says in another part of his letter—Some. 
times our men stayed two or three daies on a little 
island neere the ship for divers necessaries. We 
were oftentimes within the land five or six leagues 
which we found as pleasant as_ possible to declare 
very apt for any kind of husbandry, of corne, wine, 
and ayle. We entered afterwards into the woods 
which we found so thicke that any army, were i 
never so great, might have hid itself therein; the tree; 
whereof are okes, cypress trees, and other sorts uy 
known in Europe.” 

These were probably the first European feet tha 
ever trod on any part of the territory now included y 
the state of New York. Verrazzano and his crew 
seem to have had considerable intercourse with the 
natives, and generally to have been treated : well, 
though by his own account he did not always deserve 
it. Speaking of an excursion made by his men some: 


© hun. 
e€ Scene 
borders 
ds, Wag 


67,064,097 | where on the coast, \e says:—‘They saw only one 


56,350,206 | 


61,527,097 
78 665,522 
70,971,780 
94,115,925 
72,483, 160 
55,800,033 
717,699,074 
95,566,021 
101,536,963 
108,343,150 
22,430,960 
52,203,233 
66,757,970 
61,316,833 
38,527 236 
27,855,997 
6,927,441 
52,557,753 
81,920,452 
87,671,569 
93,281,133 
70,142,521 
69,691,669 
64,974,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75,986,657 
99,535,388 
77,595 322 
82,324,829 
72,264,686 
72,358,671 
73,849,508 
81,310,583 
87,176,943 
30,140,433 
104,336,973 
121,693,577 
128,663 040 
117,419,376 
108,486 616 
121,028,419 
132,085,946 
121,851,803 


old woman, withay ing maid of eighteen or twenty 
yeeres old, which, seeing our companie, hid them: 
selves in the grass for feare. 
two infants on her sholders, and the’ young woma 
was laden with as many. 


dainfully on the ground. 


away the child only.” 


the shippe. 


with seven or 





‘tify our men.” 


ee & 
















The old women carried 


As soone as they saw us, 
to quiet them and win their favours, our men gave 
them vituals to eate, which the old woman received 






thankfully, but the young woman threw them dis 
They took a child from th 
old woman to bring into, France; and goeng about to take 
the young woman which was very beautiful and of tal 
stature, they could not possibly, for the great outcrits 
that she made, bring her to the sea; and especially 
having great woods to pass thorow, and being far froll 
the ship, we proposed to leave her bebind, bearing 











In a subsequent part of this narrative, Verrazzan0 
presents a very favorable picture, not only of the 
amenity, but of the discretion of the aborigines 
‘They came in great companies of their smal! boats 
unto the ship, with their faces all bepainted with di 
vers coulours, and bringing their wives with thew, 
whereof they were very jealous; they themselves et 
tering aboard the ship, and staying there a good space, 
but causing their wives to stay in their boats; and for 
all the entreatie that we could make, offering to givé 
them divers things, we could never obtaine that they 
would suffer them to come aboard the ship. And 
oftentimes one of the two kings coming with his 
queene, and many gentlemen for their pleasure to see 
us, they all stayed on shore, two hundred paces from 
us, sending us a small boat to give us intelligence o 
their coming; and as soon as they had answer from Us 
they came immediately, and wondered at hearing the 
cries and noyses of the mariners. The queen and ber 
maids staied in a very light boat at an island a qua! 
ter of of a league off, while the king abode a long 
space in our ship, uttering divers conceits with ge 
tures, viewing with great admiration the furniture ° 
And sometimes our men staying one o 
two days on a little island near the ship, he returned 
cight of his gentlemen to see what W° 
did; then the king drawing his bow, and running "P 
and down with his gentlemen, made much sport to gr 
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—_ 68 Eo 
Ist Noting IM =who will draw us a picture of the scene which 
Wecedin that same bay this day exhibits? 
two hun. THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—THE GREAT 
the sceng WEST. 
© border Respecting the resources of the vast empire west 
nds, was of the Alleghanies, and the steady and rapid develop- 
os ment of the agricultural and other treasures with 
Bi New which it abounds, the St. Louis Republican of the 
F—"and 17th, thus speaks: 
ord, Was “Jt surprises some of our eastern cotemporaries to 
mice of hear the papers in this vast valley discuss its progress 
Cen for and change. Every year developes some new feature 
ry or hidden store of natural wealth, which opens to 
of i (0 @ pprich the hardy pioneer and add importance to its 
ine ‘ ©, MB trade. Asa hemp, tobacco, sugar, and cotton grow- 
ce ing country, the Mississippi valley is second to no 
is ts region in the world, and the already vast quantities 
“lorid at MM of these commodities which are produced are yearly 
. nse on the increase. During the present season, our 
i ered steamers have penetrated the Des Moines and Platte, 
Sage ofa MR io streams which before were considered unnavi- 
Rin ; gable, and thus not only increased the extent of their 
ree ry IN navigation, but opened a direct communication to 
the mr ¥ market for the produce in the districts adjoining.— 
sna "en MM Every exchange we receive from above, either from 
: orth * Jowa, the upper portion of Illinois or Wisconsin, all 
broad. (MM bring intelligence to us of the increase ana flow of 
torah ““t, J immigration into those sections. The rich bottoms 
we ym of our own state are rapidly becoming populated, 
the a and but a few years will elapse before this vast ex- 
Dy fen fgg tent of territory will be teeming with life and culti- 
y tear of Be ated by sinews that will force from itits innate 
wealth. 
) have re. All that is needed to complete the extent and vast 
frequent. MM resources of the west, is an enterprising American 
the coun MM population in Oregon, the opening of that outlet to 
—‘‘Some MM the Pacific, and the trade which will naturally con- 
On a little Mcentrate there, will finish the might of the region. 
‘les. We Mi The Mississippi valley will then be the great’heart of 
< leagues, MBthis country, and will provision and sustain with its 
) deciare, ME mighty resources the vast veins stretching to either 
he, Wive, Mocean.” : 
he woods, On the other hand we have 
J» Were it ARKANSAS. 
3 the trees 
















The Albany Argus of Wednesday has the follow- 
ing interesting statements in reference to the finan- 
scial condition of Arkansas: 

“An intelligent correspondent, who is familiar 
with the condition of the state, alludes to our remark 


> Sorts un 


| feet that 
ncluded iy 


his crew Mifand says:—*‘I cannot understand why the stock is at 
> with Ue Msuch a low rate (the 5 per cents offered at 60.) The 
ited » well, Mii Herald has magnified her liabilities and diminished 
ys deserve MiB her resources, and has even classed her among the 


nen some Maldefaulting states, although none has met her engage- 


y only ov Mmeits with more rigid punctuality. She has can- 
or twenly Miicelled a considerable portion of her state bonds, de- 
hid them: stroyed two and a half millions of her State Bank 
en carried MiMcirculation, and Jaid a tax on her citizens producing 
ng Wworldt BaRS150,000 beyond her expenses, which has been paid 
by Saw \8 Mcheerfully. She has refused her portion of the pub- 


men ga" Malic lands, and declared her ability and determination 


n received MMto meet every engagement. The funds are already 
them dis Mion deposite in New York to pay her interest up to 
ild from the Bian«| including next January, and her banks have spe- 
bout to take 


tie enough to meet that due in 1844, besides eight or 


and of tal nine millions of good debts to be collected, and the 
at omen urplus of her state tax.” 
Tarihi ' ° ° 
ep Sep (Such is the picture, not of a defaulting state, but 
. f) a st 7 x . . ”-* o 
= bearing ate exact in the fulfilment of its engagements, 


and we see no reason why its stock should not com- 
Mand its true value in the market. 

A correspondent of the Buffalo Advertiser writes 
from Huntingdon, Pa., July 19: 

“I remember well when almost all the bar iron 


errazzan0 
nly of the 
aborigines: 





smal} boats ‘ 
ed with dq’ west of the mountains was transported upon 
vith them, pack-horses—one man driving ten, fifteen, or twen- 







}, according to his ability—there then being little 
more than an Indian trail, on which is denominated 
he “northern route,” across the Alleghany ridge.— 
Subsequently a wagon road, rough and steep, was cut 
ut—and jater still, a turnpike road construeted, 
which facilitated the transportation of the article.— 
Vhen carried in wagons, the cost of delivering a ton 
ot bar iron or blooms at Pittsburg, was sixty dollars, 
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sure to see He burg, V 

aces from an average. Now the price is six dollars! and a 
Higence of he of blooms can now be purchased on the banks of 
rer from Us ® Ohio for ten doilars Jess than the cost of trans- 
earing the rlation of that quantity only twenty-five years ago. 
sen and her fe. 0 little soever this stete, therefore, may have pro- 





ted by the construction of hercanals and rail roads 


nd a quar it j D rs 
S plain that the customers of her iron have no 


xde a long 


s with ges ause to utter lamentations. Nails are selling at the 
urniture of fm °'°rles here for about $3,50 per hundred pounds. 

: ‘ Jae P ° 
ying one Of “One striking circumstance almost daily presents 












self here, 


that are on their way to Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c, 
fee of these are collected in the northwestern coun: 
whe this state—but many come from Ohio and 

‘ana. The price of cattle is, however, very 
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> what we 
running "Pp 
port to gra 





That is, the immense droves of cattle , 
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vet the droves nevertheless anticipate a fair 
profit, 

*‘Most of the iron works in this county, I learn are 
in operation, and many are driven briskly—especially 
those connected with establishments at Pittsburg. — 
The prices of iron are so ruinously low, however, 
that little, if anything, can be realized by the iron- 
masters. But little bar iron is manufactured here at 
present. The forges being employed principally in 
turning out blooms, which are carried to Pittsburgh, 
and there rolled into bars of the various shapes that 
the wauts of the people require. To that place is 
sent all the blooms and pigmetal manufactured in that 
region of the commonwealth. There are, however, 
a few rolling mills and nail factories in the county— | 
but the cheapness of fuel at Pittsburg, connected 
with the circumstance also of its being the general 
mart in the iron line for a large section of our coun- 
try, renders it more advantageous to the iron master 
to send the rough article to that place than to finish 
it here.” 

From the Buffalo Advertiser of the 24th July, we 
extract the following admirable and appropriate ar- 
ticle: 

“REPUDIATION OF STATE DEBTS. Mr. Ev- 
erett, Mr. Bleecker, and almostevery public agent of | 
this country in Europe, as well as private citizen tra- 
vellingin G. Britain and on the continent, in writing 
home express sorrow and mortification at the disgrace- 
ful delinquency of their countrymen, while acting in 
the high and responsible character of sovereign states. 
The conduct complained of by our friends abroad of 
all parties, isso dishonest, so discreditable, and so 
engirely unexpected by those who have loaned us their 
money with the utmost confidence in our integrity and | 
ability, that something surely ought to be done to ex- 
punge forever the foul stain of repudiation, from the 
hitherto fair character of a family of which we are 
all justly proud, and equally members. We claim 
for our remarks upon this subject an exemption from 
all political considerations. ‘he custody of the sa- 
cred honor of state sovereignties—of the American 
people be!ongs exclusively to no party. It is then 
not as politicians, but an the humble organ of that, 
abiding sense of justice and sound policy, which is the 
governing principle of every upright mind, that we 
point to a great moral evil, and ask, if itbe not in 
our power to remove it? and if so, how long shall 
we endure this needless, this striking evidence of 
our public dishonesty, and public disgrace? 

In the circumstances and causes which created the 
large and unfortunate debts of the delinquent states, 
all men ofall parties are alike implicated. All have 
alike misjudged in regard to the immediate pro- 
ductive value of those public works, for the con- 
struction of which so many millions of dollars have 
been unwisely borrowed in Europe. A portion of 
this money is irrecoverably lost; but there is reason 
to believe that, much which is now unproductive, 
and therefore valueless, will yet prove to be of great 
benefit to the states in which it has been expended. 
It is not unlike winter wheat, sometimes by mistake 
sown in the spring, whose harvest is delayed till an- 
other season. The husbandman does not abandon 
such fields; neither should the unfinished improve- 
ments of the new states be abandoned. Expanded 
hope and noble ambition have often led slow ealcu- 
lating reason into error. As the brother of one fam- 
ily, we should regard with feelings of sympathy ra- 
ther than censure, the bold enterprising spirits, who 
have penetrated and subdued the western wildernass 
and are now just beginning to pour into the lap of 
their kindred in the old Atlantic states, mullions on 
millions of the rich fruits of a well cultivated virgin 
soil. 

We believe it safe to say that ten million bushels 
of wheat ground and unground will be transported 
across lake Erie this season on its way to an eastern 
market. And we justly infer from the vast increase 
in the amount of ashes coming to this port, that 
large forests are being cleared, and the ground on 
which they have stood for unnumbered ages prepared 
for seeding this fall. There is nothing, however, 
except the continually mereasing tide of emigration 
westward from this point, by which we can judge of 
the thousands of acres of prairie land that will this 
season first feel the sharp edge of the steel coulter, 
and iron ploughshare. It is worthy of consideration 
that not an acre of wild lands is put in cultivation in 
the teeming west, that does not contribute more or 
less to the public revenue, the population, and the 
substantial business and wealth of the eastern and 
southern portions of the Union. We submit the fact 
that, the gain to be derived from the judicious expen- 
diture of the money borrowed in Europe by our de- 
linquent and unfortunate friends. was to benefit the 
people of the older and wealthier states as well as 
those of the new, as evidence that we are morally 
bound to do something for theirrelief. Even if they do. 





not ask relief, it does not alter our obligation to the 
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lenders of money who can now recover neither 
principal nor interest. 

Whatever may have been the conduct in times past 
of sovereign kings, in repudiating public debts, and 
robbing either by forced loans or other means, such 
dishonor and enduring disgrace should not now attach 
to a republic, which with a comparatively small po- 
pulation, and very limited resources, paid the whole 
expense of two protracted wars, and has divided 
many millions among its several states and territo- 
ries. No fair minded man will say that we lack the 
ability to right the wrong if we choose so todo. Itis 
the disposition that is wanting and nothing more.— 
Some how we seem to imagine that those whose age 
and experience place them at the head of a reputa- 
ble family, discharge their whole social duty, if they 
quietly fold their arms, and say with a foreboding 
smile of self complacency *‘we have no interest in the 
character of these our young sisters just ripening 
into womanhood, and going forth into public society. 
Their good or ill-fame and conduct are no concern of 
ours!” Need we say that the great law of kindness 
and consanguinity between sister states will not to- 
lerate such injurious selfishness, such unnatural iso- 
lation? It should never be forgotten that we are one 
people, “E pluribus Unum.” That we must participate 
alike in all the honors, all the disgrace, all the advan- 
tages, all the perils and all the misfortunes of our 
commen country. 4 


A small sum, without assuming their public debts, 
will greatly relieve the suffering credit of the delin- 
quent states. Their interest in the pnblic domain 
will give ample security for the assistance rendered, 
whatever it may be. Jn timés past it has furnished 
a revenue of many millions, and with the returning 
prosperity of the country, and the increase of emi- 
gration from nearly all the ports of Europe, our pub- 
lic lands must be purchased to a large amount.— 
They have ever been a favorite object with all per- 
sons having money to invest in small sums. And it 
is the millions of little rills flowing together, that 
make the mighty rivers of our continent. Let us 
then repudiate ‘repudiation,’ imitate the noble vir- 
tue and honesty of our forefathers, and wisely, “ren- 
der unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.”— 
Away with that meanness of spirit, that unpatriotic 
littleness of soul, which can see without shame or 
regret, a sovereign state—a member of the American 
Union—to plead the “Baby .4ct” in the world’s high 
chancery. 

Away with that dishonest trickery which seeks to 
evade the payment of money borrowed of the best 
friends of the United States in Europe as well as of 
our own citizens, and expended in constructing great 
public improvements, erainently national in their cha- 
racter, and promotive of the best interests of the 
whole republic. Seventeen millions of people earn- 
ing more than a thousand millions of dollars a year, 
can quickly make good the loss of a few dollars and 
cents. But what can compensate a nation for the 
loss of honor, the loss of moral integrity, which must 
be written in its history, and endure throughout all 
coming time?” 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





For three years past, the progress of public works 
and internal improvements, whether undertaken by 
the national, state, or corporate authorities, have 
been almost, and in many places entirely arrested by 
the great financial embarrassments visited upon 
them, as well as upon the people throughout the 
country. The opponents of such enterprises have 
had a day of signal triumph. Many highly useful 
projects, upon which heavy expenditures had been 
made, have been so prostrated, that to have been an 
advocate for undertaking them, is visited now as an 
odium. This was of course;—for numbers of pro- 
jects were, in the hey-day of speculation, undertaken, 
that ought never to have been dreamed of. These 


necessarily failing, threw a proportion of their odi- 
um upon more deserving, though equally unfortunate 
experiments, and all were painted with the same hues, 
in the general estimation. 

It will take time to correct this, and to bring de- 
serving projects once more into estimation, as well 
as to recruit the means for proseeuting them. The 
tendency to rectify in this particular is however al- 
ready perceptible. More caution was required, paid 
for, and iearned;—but deserving projects begin again 
to be countenanced. Monied men, generally wide 
enough awake to be trusted with managing theirown 
interests, find that “deposites” in banks, though now 
safe enough there, are yet a very unprofitable appro- 
priation of money. There they have been laying for 
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months, no interest coming in—and no hopes that 
property will get lower, or more productive, unless 

usiness can be revived. Domestic trade, what there 
is of it, has assumed to so great an extent a casH 
character that the banks have not half paper enough 
offered them to employ their capital. Long credits 
are neither sought for nor expected. A close busi- 
ness,—buy ing only what is immediately wanted, and 
selling at a small profit, is the only chance now of 
selling at all. Borrowing money to buy things with 
that can well be done without, though universal a few 
years ago, is rather unfashionable at thisday. Sub- 
stantial articles find their way directly from those who 
have, to those who want, without so many intermedi- 
ate agents to be paid their per centum, including in- 
vestments. Money is therefore left idle, and the 
holder of it is now looking about with as much anx- 
iety how to make it profitable, as the laborer is for 
a day’s work. Whilst the prices of every}thing were 
tumbling down, the miser, and we have some of the 
tribe amongst ae lag te every one that owed him, 
for payment, in order that he might hoard up the mo- 
ney to buy bargains with. What he could gripe, he 
held on to, till difficulties and executions should 
bring property under the hammer. When he comes 
to compute the nett proceeds of buying bargains now, 
he finds generally there is as much danger in parting 
with his money, and more difficulty in insuring a 
good per cent. for it, than in the days of universal 
credit. 

The public securities are his first resort. When 
they are safe, he buys. The banks do likewise to 
some extent. United States six per cent. goes up 
fifteen to seventeen per cent. above par. All the 
state stocks feel the influence of an increased confi- 
dence and demand. 

Next comes the disposition to give to useful im- 
provements, at least such as are partially completed, 
a fair opportunity to accomplish their objects. Ca- 
nals and rail roads upon which heavy outlays have 
been made, now paralyzed, have a better chance of 
their value being fairly estimated, and instead of be- 
ing abandoned, to be made something of. There are 
few, if any of them, fairly under way, but which 
when brought into the use they were designed for, 
and economically superintended, will, when trade in- 
creases, become profitable to the holders as well as 
useful to the public. In the midst of the embarrass- 
‘ments which have suspended the works in the mid- 
dle and western states, the eastern improvements 
have gone on with unhesitating energy and signal 
success. Their examples will inspire competition. 
Other sections will seek a share of the advantages 
they are now reaping. Capitalists will see their way, 
and work will be resumed. 


To illustrate. Amongst the largest improvements 
projected in the midst of the financial difficulties of 
the country, prosecuted with characteristic Yankee 
intrepidity, was the Western rail road, connecting Bos- 
ton with Albany,—the very centre of the state of 
New York. Already, even in its infancy, it turns out 
to be profitable, even as an investment. How profit- 
able it is likely to be as an improvement to Boston as 
well as to interior New York, may be guessed from 
the following paragraphs: 

“* Lumber— Western rail road—Boston. We have con- 
versed with a citizen engaged in the lumber trade 
who has just returned from a trip to Boston, where 
he took two boat loads of Canada lumber from 100 
miles west of this city, as an experiment. It has 
proved entirely satisfactory. He expressed high ad- 
wiration at the ease and facility with which his two 
boat loads of Jumber were transferred from water 
craft, on the Hudson, to the freight cars, ready, for 
land carriage. Several thousand feet were picked 
up at an armful, by machinery propelled by horse- 
power, elevated to the proper height, and swung 
round on a crane, and Jaid quickly onthe cars. Ina 
few minutes his boats were emptied, and their bulky 
cargoes flying with the speed of the wind towards the 
ene of New England. 

ll the ground at and near the depot of the West- 
ern rail road, has been reclaimed from a section re- 
cently covered with several feet of water. It is 
now improved, the entire of a large and growing 
trade. 

While Boston has grasped the business of the 
west with an iron hand, she has honorably won its 
best regards by a generous kindness, which is justly 
appreciated.” 

The New 
adds: 

“But for the fact vouched for in the above para- 
graph, it would seem hardly credible that, with a 
river at hand, on which to float lumber, or the boats 
conveying it, to this market, the owner should prefer 
the route of the rail road to Boston—and it can only 
result, one would think, from the superior facilities 
afforded by Boston merchants to the enterprize of the 


York American, copying the above, 


junction, as it were, the New Yorkers will not long 


no grudging feelings in hearing of her prosperity; but | 
we still must endeavor to stimulate our own city to 
put forth its arms to take the share of inland commerce 
which fairly belongs to it; and must exhort our mer- 
chants to be awake to the new channels forming to 
divert it, aad from which, when once the flow takes 
place, it will be so difficult to recall it.” 


We venture to say, that though for the present 
moment their projected improvements are under in- 


remain passive spectators of the Massachusetts tri- 
umph, in thus tappring the trade of their own inte- 


rior. 
And so of other sections, by degrees. The Wa- 


bash and Erie canal has just commenced operations. 


GENERAL HAMILTON—REPUDIATION. 

















From the Columbus ( Miss.) Whig, July 6. 

In our account of the celebration of our national 
anniversary at this place, we furnish the address 
which General Hamilton made in return for the sen- 
timent which was drunk in complimentto him. The 
principal portion of the speech is in reYation to the 
subject of repudiation, and we commend it to the at- 
tention of our readers. 


General Hamilton’s extensive acquaintance with 
public sentiment, not only in this country but in Eu- 
rope, his high distinction, and his profound ability as 
a statesman, render whatever he may say on this 
subject, worthy of the serious consideration of tigpse 
who have done so much towards inflicting a deep and 
lasting injury upon their state, by the countenance 
and support which they have given to the shameful 
doctrine of repudiation. The eyes of the civilized 
world are upon us, viewing with intense anxiety the 
result of this attempt of a people, through the action 
of their government, to perpetrate robbery by whole- 
sale, in utter disregard of the universal denunciation 
of every enlightened nation on the globe. Can party 
feeling so delude men as to render them blind to the 
most obvious principles of common honesty? Can 
numbers give sanction to crime or divest dishonesty 
of its ignominy? Can a multitude with impunity 
throw around themselves a mantle, which, with an 
individual, would stick to him like the shirt of Nessus, 
excoriating him to the very vitals? Are the princi- 
ples of honor and morality to be deemed obligatory 
upon individuals, but inoperate upon communities? 
Is the successful evasion of an honest debt to be pub- 
lished with disgrace in one, whilst it is hailed as a 
virtue in thousands? Are the rules of arithmetic to 
be brought in the consideration of mora! obligations? 
These are questions which are intimately involved in 
the all absorbing subject which is now agitating the 
different parties of this state. When they are delibe- 
rately considered, when political connection and par- 
ty success shall be allowed to have less influence in 
their determination, and when men shall allow them- 
selves to act more from the dictates of their own con- 
sciences and be less under the contro! of political 
managers, than unfortunately now is the case, we 
fee] assured that they will be settled to the honor and 
best interests of Mississippi. 


After the drinking of the regular toasts Dr. Tate, 
on the part of the committee of arrangements, pro- 
posed the following expression of respect for Gov. 
Hamilton, late of South Carolina, who had been es- 
pecially invited to unite in the celebration and par- 
take of the entertainment. 

Our invited guest, Governor Hamilton—Alike distin- 
guished for his able and zealous support of the rights 
of the states, and for his profound and correct views 
in relation to the powers of our government. 


Gov. Hamilton then rose and addressed the com- 
pany in the following speech: 

“J thank you gentlemen, for the highly acceptable 
and flattering complimert you have paid me. I can- 
not arrogate to myself a higher credit than being an 
humble follower, (sincere though humble) in that 
faith, to which you have thus afforded the testimony 
of your own idbinion and support. I do not rise to 
make a formal speech, for I have attended no public 
meetings or festivals, nor made a public address for 
the last five years!—as the jockeys say I am off the 
turf. But this does not deny to me the satisfaction 
of paying to you the tribute of a grateful heart, for 
an honor not the less gratifying because it was unex- 
pected. 


“I need not assure you, gentlemen, of the gratifi- 
cation J have derived from an observation however 
imperfect of the fertility and resources of this fine 
state of the apparent healthfulness and beauty of the 
valley of the noble river which brings its tributes to 
your admirably situated town; nor of the still higher 
gratification of witnessing so many signs of the re- 





lumber men, 


‘““We have no jealousies of Boston, and certainly | the disasters of the past crisis, which, if it was 4 
ed with signal calamities, carries with it the o 
ry uses of adversity in teaching us at least w 
are to avoid in future. 


men, you will pardon a very few remarks. | do , 
come among you teburn the torch of Alecto. W, 

I am going to say is inas - 
good will towards every man, and ever 
your state, and is accompanied with a kind 
respect which render me utterly incapable 
tionally wounding the feelings of the hum 
vidual who hears me, more especially on this Nation. 
al jubilee, which should be consecrated and bless, 
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“In connection with this subject, I am sure gentle 
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pirit of perfect candor and 
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by fraternal concord. If, inerefore, gentlemen, the 
topic of your public credit is a prohibited one, | will 
cease—I pause for a sign—for even the little Tan 
going to say, [ would not say, if I could not claim bo, 
the rights and privileges of a tax payer in Mississipp} 
(Cries of go on! go on!) 
“It is deeply to be deplored that the issue of 4}, 
obligation of Mississippi to pay the bonds, to whic 
the faith of the public seal is attached, has bee, 
blended with questions very much of a party charg. 
ter; for it is essentially a great domestic question, 4 
be decided on its own merits, free from the bias anj 
extrinsic influence of all other considerations. 


“But my friends, work it which way you will, Mis 
sissippi must pay. It is as unalterable as the eterg,| 
principles of truth and justice, and from no other cy. 
ercion than that which arises from her own senge , 
honor. In making this declaration, gentlemen, q 
not let me be understood, as not fully recognizing th. 
reasons for the very natural, and almost exclisjy 
reluctance, with which she acknowledges the obliga 
tions of debts negotiated in some respects at. varianc 
with her instructions, the proceeds of which may 
have been dissipated in a manner highly unwise an{ 
censurable. But apart from all abstract principle 
of right, it is consonant to a wise policy, having ref 
rence exclusively to an enlightened self-interest, tha 
she should make early preparations for the paymer 
of the interest and the ultimate redemption of ti 
principal of her foreign debt. No nation can subi 
without public credit; it 1s the cement of social pr 
perity and national honor. I hold this proposition \ 
be philosophically true, and susceptible of the moi 
rigid demonstration. When therefore the exciteme 
of party will be removed from this great question, » 
man, capable of forming a just estimate of the x 
sources of this state and of the spirit and liberality ¢ 
her people, can hesitate for one moment in believing 
that not one member of this union will surpass youi 
your heroic efforts to redeem your public faith aif 
honor. 

““Gentlemen, | was in England, when the intelli 
gence was received, and the shock was felt, of yu 
failing to pay the dividends on your bonds. [| might 
describe to you the panic which this intelligence pro 
duced, and its disastrous influence on the interests¢ 
our whole country—but I forbear. I know that the 
losses of large capitalists are not very apt to product 
much sympathy. However, your bonds, you wi 
permit me to inform you, were sold at a price whic 
seemed to promise a high rate of interest: they wert 
therefore purchased in Europe by persons in moderait 
circamstances seeking in this way an augmented | 
come—by disabled half-pay officers, by comparatir' 
ly destitute widows, and by trustees for orphans! 
no wise in a better condition. The statement of thi 
fact recalls to my mind a circumstance which ocev! 
red shortly after the news reached London that it 
executive of your state had declined recognising 
validity of your state bonds. I happened to step 1"! 
the office of a friend, a highly respectable merchat 
in London, where I meta gallant officer of the Brits 
army, whose acquaintance [ had the honor and plea 
sure previously to make. He informed me that \é 
was an unfortunate holder of Mississippi bonds. I 
remarked, “I shall carry to my grave a large depo 
of American lead, which 1 received at the battle ° 
Chippewa, where wounded and disabled I fell into tH 
hands of your countrymen. From their generos!') 
unbounded kindness, and humanity, | thought I coul 
safely deposit in their good faith the little gold a lim! 
ed fortune had still left me. I saw the seal and s# 
nature of the state of Mississippi, 1 thought ™ 
enough; but I am nearly ruined by my confidence " 
your country.” This, gentlemen, was said with 
sensibility free from all vituperation or querulo 
abuse. It was said by a man who stood six feet |" 
in his shoes, the perfect and entire impersonatio? " 
the finest models of Phidias and Praxiteles. It ¥' 
in one word the gallant Sir John Massillon Ws 
who was wounded in seven places at the baitle® 
Chippewa, and who amidst prejudice and ignorance ' 
regard to our country, stood up as her generous © 
noble defender in hisown. Can you blame me,8° 
tlemen, if I assured this veteran, with a gush of sé 
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sults of a victorious industry, which is fast repairing 





sibility equal to his, that every farthing of the Mis! 
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‘on your debt, in addition to a very moderate augmen- 












ion) bonds, interest an: principal which he held, 
arid be paid, as sure as there isa God in Heaven; that 
| knew the resources of this state and the character 
of her people, that this was a mere pause or suspen- 
sion in her good faith, which had resulted from causes. 
entirely unconnected with the supposed unfairness with 
which an intermediate negotiation had been made for 
the aggregate amount of the bonds in the U. States; 
that there was not in her people a particle of mean- 
ness or sordidness; and to hold on with inflexible con- 
fidence in his stock. 
“The truth is, gentlemen, as large as your indebted- 
ness in figures appears, it is a mere cypher in com- 
grison with the immense natural resources of Mis- 
sissippi- An excise of one dollar on every bag of cot- 
ton made in this state, would itself constitute a re- 
source for the next ten years for paying the interest 


tation on your land tax, whilst the reservation of your 
ublic lands, recently I understand, most judicious- 

i selected, would constitute an unfailing sinking fund 
or the redemption of the principal. 


“Indeed, in the gigantic resources of our country, it 
js inconceivable how light the burden of a judicious 
system of taxation universally levied and faithfully 
collected, would be on the people. I was talking to} 
one of the first bankers in Europe, when last in that | 
country on this subject,—he remarked to me there 
really is no excuse for your countrymen in not pay- 
ing the interests on their debt, their resources are so 
abundant if they were called forth by a wise system 
ofrevenue. Now said he, I will take the case of Il- 
linois—if every farmer of that rich and fertile state 
were to set a part one pig only out of his stock—my 
dear sir, said I, l know what you are going to say, let 
me help you by way of a parenthesis, and brand him 
anti repudiation, it would pay the interest on her debt, 
because as an honest pig he would be sure to keep 
fat. Sir, said he, you have hit it, and how inexcu- 
sable is it that with such means, your country should 
suffer the Joss not easily to be computed by the most 








comprehensive combination of figures of a disastrous | I.eon and De Soto, to 1843, it has been the theatre 
discredit—worse in the long run than deficient harvest! for continued adventure and romantic occurrence.* 


and low prices. But gentlemen, I will not incur the | 
hazard of saying any thing more which can in the 


great division of parties in your state be in the slightest account of its gay and beautiful appearance. 


degree, disagreeable to any one. 


mony with this august day. 


palsy, which in depressing the energies, seemed for a 
time to have subjugated the moral principle of our | 
country. After a long night, the day gleams with ap- | 
proaching light. The great questions at issue in this 
confederacy are about to be decided by a calm and 
dispassionate appeal to the ballot box. Public senti- | 
ment, whichever party may be victorious, seems re- 


| der the banners of De Soto, especially, were enlisted 
“I will now avert briefly to topics far more in har-| many of the choicest and most experienced cavaliers 
of that day, among whom, we can distinguish the 

“Our country, my friends, like the strong man, is! names of the most powerful families of the Spanish 
arousing herself from her sleep, and shaking her ‘in- | Empire, probably they were younger members, who 
vincible locks.’ Under the conjoint operation of in-| being full of the spirit of adventure so prevalent in 
dustry and economy, we are rising above the recent | those times, eagerly embraced the opportunity of 


_ance of so victorious a general. 


/ however, has become too frequently a subject of 


sary for me to dwell upon it; suffice it to say, De 


solved to coerce a reform, and to restore the execu-| 


tive to its just authority and influence by selecting 
some man for the chief magistracy, of commanding 
talent and high public virtue. 


It is not, gentlemen, ' 


for me, on this occasion, to express my preference | 
between the relative candidates, as my station in this 


struggle, from circumstances, will be an exceedingly 
unobtrusive one, mdependent of the fact of my not 
having come here as the partisan of eitver, but alto- 


gether frou, motives of private business. I could sa 

hothipg in owearegemeut of the elaims of Mr. Clay, 
Without ruan noe courter to the sentiments of admira- | 
lot Leherish of bis exalted genius and patriotism, 
however much ! may difler with bim, at least on one 
great publ question wineh divides our country. I 
could sa: uy to the prejudice of Mr. Van Buren, 


Whihvul viosoiing a seuse | entertain of his uniform 
frie, dship and kindness to me, or the just estimate | 


have Jong since formed of his acknowledged abilities. ! 
or a 


Nor can it be expected of me as the iriend and fel- 


S«y aught against him. No, gentlemen, 1 have stood 
by him aud with him io many a dark hour. I have 
seen him in every phase which the broad glare of his 


genius could fling on his public, and the serene tints | 
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men, I say this at a moment when she is pouring 
forth the tribute of grief for the loss of another of 
her gifted sons. just gone to his account;—a man who 
had grown upon her confidence and esteem, whom 
she had sent to the national counsels, equipped from 
her armory with a genius, the splendor of which found 
its equivalent only in the copiousness and elegance 
with which it was accomplished by every species of 
knowledge, and guided by every sentiment of private 
honor and public worth. Thrice honored and thrice 
blessed be his name! Yes, long will she mourn that 
the genius of Legare is extinct forever. But it is time 
that I should trespass no longer on your patience. 


“] have, gentlemen, a large stake in the prosperity 
of your state. Professions of patriotism, like profes- 
sions of bravery among men, and chastity among wo- 
men, should be sparingly made. Such customs are 
more honored in the breach tian the observance. But 
you will pardon me for saying, if the public authori- 
ties of Mississippi think proper to decimate the six- 
teen thousand acres of land which I hold in this state 
for my copartners and myself, as a sacrifice at the 
shrine of your public faith, my friends and myself 
will rejoice for such an object in any burden they 
may impose. I will therefore, give you, gentlemen, 

‘The State of Mississippi—Great in her resources, 
and in the liberality and public spirit of her people, 
she will pay every farthing of ivicrest and principal 
which she owes, as sure as there is a God in Heaven!”’ 











FLORIDA. 





NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON ITS PRE- 
SENT CONDITION. 

Few sections of this continent from its first disco- 
very to the present momer.t, have attracted more at- 
tention or exercised public curiosity to a greater 
degree, than the territory of Florida. Resulting, 
probably, from the fact, that from the period of its 
first exploration by the Spaniards under Ponce de 


It was called by the name it bears either because its 
discoverer fell in with it upon Palm Sunday, or upon 
“Un- 


seeking glory and renown by fighting under the guid- 
But how soon were 
those gay aspirations changed to sorrow and de- 
spair!—the unfortunate termination of this campaign, 


history, and too generally known, to render it neces- 


Soto sacrificed his own life, as well as the lives of 
nearly all those brave men, who were induced to 


359 








‘Very little reliance can be placed upon the des- 
criptions given by these adventurers, as regards the 
real condition of the country, which at present are 
looked upon as mere historical romance by those 
who are acquainted with its topography, for al- 
though they doubtless passed over the places de- 
scribed, yet with a view to palliate their profligacy 
and lavish waste of life. they have interwoven fa- 
bulous accounts of gold, pearls, and inexhaustible 
treasures that never in reality existed. It is a re- 
markable fact, that although Florida was explored, 
and a colony established at an earlier period than 
in any other portion of North America; less is 
known of its true resources, the quality of its soil, 
and the various products adapted to its climate for 
successful cultivation. Business blended with an 
extreme desire to visit a country that, has attracted 
so much attention, has afforded the writer an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with these important 
considerations, and thinking it may be useful to these 
who are desirous of emigrating to a new country, he 
has been induced to publish the result of his investiga- 
tions. 

So far as can be ascertained, the first settlement 
in Florida was made in 1562, close to the mouth of 
the St. John’s river. by Mons. Ribanlt an expatriat- 
ed French Protestant, who selected this lonely and 
desolate spot, to indulge unmolested in the free exer- 
cise of his religious views. He was soon followed 
by others who imagined that in this lonely and un- 
known region, they would be allowed the privilege 
to worship the Deity according to the dictates of 
their own hearts. But these unfortunate persons who 
had escaped from persecution in their own country, 
soon found the vindictive spirit of bigotry follow 
them to this. In investigating the records of past 
times, we uniformly perceive, that man has always 
boasted of his freedom of opinion, yet so anomalous 
is our nature, than when these opinions have come 
in collision with the prevailing infpulses of public 
prejudices, the mighty arm of persecution has been 
raised against those who claimed the inherent rights 
of thinking for themselves. No soil, no climate, no 
matter how remote it may be, has ever yet protected 
them. In the present instance these devoted Protestants 
were discovered by a bigot named Memender, who 
was instrumental in having their property sequestrat- 
ed and themselves exterminated with the most relent- 
less cruelty, unequalled by the fatal festival of St. 
Bartholomew. 

‘Close to the site of where these settlements were, 
and immediately at the mouth of the St. John’s, there 
is now erected a large steam saw mill, whose puffs 
hail you several miles out at sea. As you are ap- 
proaching the coast, this gives at least a cheerful evi- 
dence of industry andenterprize. Around the mouth 
you are amused at the antic evolutions of the porpoise, 
or sea hogs, who assemble here in large droves, as if 
to join a tenor of snorts, to the hoarse bellowings of 
the mechanical monster. 


The navigation of this river is most lamentably 
impeded by a large bar that extends nearly all the 





follow him in the too eager search after gold. Of 
all that gay host, scarcely fifty returned to relate | 
the sad climax to an undertaking, that appeared at first | 
so fraught with fortune and success. I believe it was | 
no part of De Soto’s intention to form a settlement | 
in Florida; he was rather prompted to this expedi- | 
tion by the exaggerated stories of the discoveries of | 


Ponce de Leon, and the more northern tribes of Mex- | the Peninsula. 
icans; who, whenever enquiries were made of them | 


way across its mouth, and can only be passed at 
flood tide by vessels drawing ten feet water; other- 
wise, the stream is of sufficient depth to admit ves- 
sels of the heaviest tonnage one hundred miles in the 
interior. It presents however a most majestic ap- 
pearance, disemboguing by a mouth nearly a mile 
wide, and is decidedly the most beautiful river of 
Its magnificent flow of water—the 
varied scenery that adorns its banks, its peculiar ex- 


after the precious metals, continually pointed to the | pansions and contractions, presenting to the eye a 
northeast. He also judged from the gold that adorn- | continued chain of lakes, which in many places mea- 


ed the persons of the Indians he discovered here, ‘sure six miles in width, then gradually rounding into 


(and who doubtless obtained it from the veins of }no greater width than one thousand yards; the mag- 


Georgia and South Carolina) that the land which | nificent growth of timber decorating its borders, the 


charmed him at first sight, by the rich display of 
flowers, and whose atmosphere was loaded with the 
perfume of fragrant roses, would certainly afford the 


golden vein that had baffled the pursuit of all former 
low countryman of John C, Cajhoun, that I should | 


' 
} 


of his virtues could cast on his private character. 1) 


have differed with him on a mere question of finance, 
perhaps in either way of doubtful expedience. But 
it has been with a profound confidence both in his 
patriotism and ability—an ability exhaustless, pene- 
trating, comprehensive, and acute, which has master- 
ed and elucidated every public question it has touch- 
I am sure, gentlemen, as a South Carolinian, 

you will forgive these expressions of a pardonable 
State pride; for although I have become a citizen of 
Alabama, I cannot forget that South Carolina was the 
kind and indulgent mother of us both, and that she 
a8 never nourished at her bosom a son more worthy 
th of her pride and affection than him, or one more 
Stateful for her kindness than myself. Yes, gentle- 


adventurers. 


“After the termination of De Soto’s efforts, many 
other expeditions were undertaken by soldiers, who 
had acquired wealth and reputation under Cortes and 
Pizarro; all however were equally unfortunate, ow- 
ing doubtless, to the relentiess spirit of resistance 
displayed by the Indians against all invaders; and 
also to the fool-hardiness of the adventurers them- 
selves, whoinstead of conciliating these stern warriors 
of the forest, usually treated them with extreme se- 
verity; they gave themselves up, also, to the indul- 
gence of every profligate vice, which blended with 
the effeminate influence of a warm and luxurious cli- 
mate, created an apathy and enervation, that com- 
pletely prostrated their energies, and paralyzed their 
efforts; they either fell victims to the unrelenting to- 
mahawk and scalping knife of the savage, or to their 
own excessive indulgences. 








*Robertson’s history of America. 


monotony of which is frequently broken by clear- 
ings that afford a rich display of cotton growth, add 
to this the cheering sight of numerous coasters and 
steamboats continually to be seen traversing one hun- 
dred and fifty miles into the interior, diving as it 
were into the very bowels of the most fertile re- 
gions of E. Florida;all taken together present an impo- 
sing and beautiful perspective, that arouses the imagi- 
nation, and vividly impresses the mind of the traveller, 
with the vast importance this stream must eventually 
be to the prosperity and wealth of the territory. 
Jacksonville is the only town on this river and is 
situated about thirty miles from the mouth. It is 
the Borough of Duval county, and is built at the 
lower end of one of the widest expansions, which 
measures a small distance above the town at least 
five miles across, and of great depth, which greatly 
contributes to the beauty and health of the place.— 
it has about 200 inhabitants, but presents an ap- 
pearance as you approach for having twice that num- 
ber, owing to its having been during the war a mili- 
tary depot; the numerous houses then built for the 
accommodation of the army, and those who were 
driven from the interior, are yet standing, and are 
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vacant. The inhabitants are intelligent and ‘‘mirabile 
dictu,” industrious, being composed chiefly of mer- 
chants and lawyers, many of whom are from the 
northern states. 

As you progress upwards towards Black Creek, 
twenty miles from Jacksonville, the wrecks of many 

lantations are to be seen, that eight years ago were 
in full splendor of successful eultivation. The num- 
ber of settlements that once gave life and animation 
to the banks of this noble river, have almost entirely 
disappeared in consequence of the long protracted 
Indian warfare. The rich orange groves that once 
adorned its borders have given place to pines and 
scrubby oaks—No longer are we cheered by the 
hearty laugh of the negro, or made welcome by his 
hospitable owner, the devastating power of war has 
destroyed all this, and in sailing up this beautiful 
stream, an air’ of stillness made melancholy by the 
continued sights of former ease impresses a beholder 
with the idea that he is traversing the waters of a new 
and uninhabited country. 

At Black Creek the ruins of an old sawmill were 
pointed out to me, whose owner was slain and scalp- 
ed within sight of a steamboat full of armed men, 
before any could land to the rescue; they set fire to 
the mill and escaped to the hammocks. This creek 
rome many singular characteristics: its banks are 

ow, flat, and in many places marshy. The water 
is jet black and the scales of the fish caught in it are 
of the same color. J was struck with this by catch- 
ing several Jarge sun fish whose natural golden tinge 
was entirely effaced. Vessels that navigate the St. 
John’s are able to ascend this as far as Garrison's 
Ferry, fifteen miles from its confluence, but it is with 
considerable labor, as the creek is so narrow that the 
branches of the largest trees extend over from the 
opposite sides on many places and almost interlock; 
the easiest way we found to progress onwards was to 
to stretch a long rope ahead, tie to different points, 
and haul up. Here appears to be the head quarters 
of all the alligators upon the St. John’s. I never saw 
half the number congregated in so small a space be- 
fore; they showed themselves too with such reckless 
impunity even after discovering us that I began al- 
most to credit a story told me before coming here 
that I would find these monsters so numerous that a 
native had but to whistle up his tame one, jump upon 
his back, and trot off in any direction he pleased. 


Upon my arrival at Garey’s Ferry, I found nothing 
there half so agreeable as the horses and servants 
waiting my appearance to carry me across to the 
rich high lands of Alachua, .a distance of 40 miles. 
In going over, an occurrence happened to me, which 
shows that one will sometimes meet with queer men 
as well as animals wn the woods. Considering myself 
a tolerable goad woodsman, I had allowed my guide 
to get.a considerable distance ahead, feeling confident 
if I did lose sight of him,{ could easily keep his 
tracks. In this. way ] travelled leisurely along until 
the close of the day, when J suddenly came to a 
point where the road struck off in various directions; 
the proper one for me to select was now a question. 
I endeavored to find the tracks my guide had made, 
but ‘“‘nigger like’? he had taken to the woods in pre- 
ference to keeping the open way. Like ‘‘Obidah, 
the son of Abesisjna,”’ I had not the evening carols 
of the bird of Paradise tocalm my svlitude, nor high 
hills to mount to gain fresh prospects; ail around was 
a level pine forest, the stillness of which was pain- 
fully interrupted by the unpleasant screechings of 
the night owl. |] therefore resolved upon the more 
vulgar method of “raising a rumpus” by myself, 
and made the woods reyerberate with my whoops 
and yells; they were soon answered, and | immedi- 
ately saw looming through the woods, a singular 
looking figure mounted upon a small dingy pony; as 
he approached | perceived he was heavily armed 
with pistols and a Jong knife, a hunting pouch made 
of an undressed fox skin hung to his side, he had on 
an old regimental fatigue coat that was adorned with 
**patch upon patch, yet still left a hole in the mid- 
dle,” for around his shoulder blades it was worn 
completely through; his lower limbs were encased in 
Jeather, and upon his head was stuck a small glazed 
skull cap, beneath which such whiskers, and mous- 
staches projected forth, surpassing in magnitude, 
and dazzling redness any | ever expect to see again, 
——unless | should once more see the opera of Norma 
performed;—when I glanced towards his feet, I es- 
pied a large pair of moccasins; this was enough for 
me; I cocked my rifle, sprung from my horse, and 
seized the nighest tree in a twinkling, and stood 
ready upon my guard, for | really believed the In- 
dians were upon me, and resolved to have at least 
one fire for my scalp; he motioned for me to lower 
my piece, and spluttered something in broken Eng- 
lish, which only confirmed my first impressions, and 
it was with hesitancy I allowed him to approach.— 
He came on however exclaiming “‘me no ingin, mea 














good, that makes me laugh vorst-thrate”. Icame out 
from behind my tree and extended my hand, which 
he shook with great cordiality; and immediately of- 
fered me his canteen; I reciprocated by giving him 
mine, of which he drank freely, declaring that it was 
“vorst thrate.” He told me his name was 
——, and asked me so many questions with such ex- 
treme volubility, and such bad English, that it was 
impossible for me to understand him. ‘{ replied in 
French, and begged if he comprehended me to reply 
in that language; he did so very agreeably, and ap- 
peared delighted at understanding my bad French 
better than 1 did his murdered English. I told him 
I had lost my guide, and wished to be put in the road 
leading to Newnansville. 

‘“‘Well, says he, my way is towards Black creek, 
but as it is almost dark, I think we had better seek 
acomfortable spot for camping, as we are too far 
from any house to expect pleasanter quarters than 
dry ground and a blue sky. He then turned his 
horse into a track which he informed me was my 
route, and we both jogged on together mutually 
pleased with each other’s company. I found him to 
be an intelligent man, but our conversation was 
abruptly broken off by his making suddenly into the 
woods. I soon discovered the object of his pursuit; 
a fine doe sprung out of some under brush immedi- 
ately before him, he blazed away, and the deer fell; 
—this was a “don dedieu;” so we dismounted, and 
prepared all things for a social encampment, that is, 
we stretched our blankets upon poles so as to afford 
us a shelter from the dew, and built a fire to broil 
our venison. Jn the midst of all these preparations 
my negro appeared, who said he had turned back in 
search for me, and had been attracted to where we 
were by the report of our rifles. He proved a wel- 
come auxiliary, and we left him to prepare supper 
and take care of the horses, while the Pole enter- 
tained me by relating his adventures. 

He told me he was one of those students attached 
to the military academy of Warsaw, who were in- 
strumental in 1828 in awakening that ardent patriot- 
ic spirit, which lay concealed under the gloom of 
despotism imposed upon his country by the Russian 
dynasty. It would be foreign to my purpose, togive 
a detail of all he related. ‘Ihe world already knows 
but too well the unfortunate termination of the ef- 
forts made by these children of liberty to disenthral 
themselves from the yoke of a despotic government. 
He was obliged to leave his country to save-his life, 
and after traversing over most of Europe, came at 
last to the United States about the beginning of the 
Florida war; having no friends, and but little money, 
he determined upon visiting the Peninsula, and join 
the army-as a volunteer, hoping his talents as a 
soldier would bring him into notice. But his imper- 
fect knowledge of the English language hindered 
him from obtaining command, when opportunities 
occurred to acquire distinction; he therefore ‘‘quit in 
disgust,” and selected a piece of land in the neigh- 
borhood of Black creek, where he built a cabin, and 
cleared a few acres. Soured I presume by misfor- 
tunes, he resolved to turn hermit and grow good. 


But the dark hand of adversity had not yet releas- 
ed her grasp upon him. While absent, the Indians 
burnt his house, and destroyed the small patch of 
corn he had planted. He had endured too much, 
however, to allow this to dishearten him; he rebuilt 
his cabin, and was now living as comfortably as a 
happy disposition could make a lonely life. 

The negro came to tell us our meal was prepared; 
alter eating it, my friend enlivened by the invigorating 
influence of the wine we had, whiled away the even- 
ing by singing with a voice replete with harmony, 
several national Polish songs; we then retired under 
our blankets. 

The Pole was a sleep long before I had the least 
inclination of following his example; my spirits felt 
depressed and saddened by the recital of his misfor- 
tunes. I could not refrain from remaining awake, 
reflecting how truly is man the creature of circum- 
stances; here was one, (notwithstanding the eccen- 
tricity of his appearance,) whose conversation evin- 
ced a fine understanding, and cultivated mind, who 
doubtless set forward in the morning of his youth, 
full of high hopes, and noble aspirations, from whose 
eyes there sill beamed forth a benignity and kindness, 
unquenched by disaster, poverty, and exile. 

In the morning I felt a regret at parting; and in 
giving him my hand muttered something about bright- 
er prospects, and happier days. He said nothing, but 
warmly pressed it, then turned into the woods, and 
was soon lost in the pine mazes of the forest. 

I now pushed rapidly forward, and each mile as I 
approached the rich lands of Alachua, I met with 
innumerable instances of Indian depredations, -set- 
tlements forsaken by their owners, lands overgrown, 
and houses either burnt or lamentably dilapidated; so 
that those who are now returning to their old homes, 








Pole,—what! you take me for an ingin? ha, ha, ha, 





originally cleared the land. Alachua county has hep), 
more especially the scene of Indian depredations th,,, 
any other section of Florida; family after family Nise 
been butchered; indeed, the settlers exposed ther. 
selves with a recklessness, only to be accounted fy, 

by the continuance of scenes of the most bartaroy, 
cruelty and bloodshed; like experienced soldier, 

their feelings became hardened to the real danger, 
of their situation, and they hazarded their Hives j,, 
the protecticn of their property until every prospect 
subsided of a speedy itermination of hostilities 
When they had collected together in places for my. 
tual protection, they were often induced to return, as 
is alleged, by reiterated assurances given them by 
commanding officers, that their enemies were either 
driven in, or cooped up within the narrow precincts, 
of the everglades. Those who relied on these as. 
sertions, soon had reason to repent their credulity- 
for when they imagined they were dwelling in per. 
fect security, like wolves would these Indians come 
from their hiding places, and glut their vengeance 
by destroying property and life. Instances haye 
been related that impress me with the belief, that a) 
the horrors of war before known or heard of, were 
mercy to this new scene of savage strife; fathers 
butchered before their children, and children before 
their mother, reserving her as the last sacrifice, to 
endure the more exquisite torture of witnessing the 
death agonies of those whom she cherished dearer 
than life. 

It is obvious that no country could be more favor. 
able for a long continuance of savage warfare than 
this, interspersed as it is, throughout every section, 
with hammocks and lagoons, varying from one to 
fifteen miles in length and breadth, so thick with 
every variety of brush-wood, that the sun himself 
can scarce get through; and often when it was be- 
heved that a horde of savages were confined within 
the limits of one of these places, especially, if they 
remained quiescent several weeks, the country would 
be again startled, by hearing of some new depreda- 
tions committed by the same gang in an opposite 
part of the Peninsula, to the great mortification of 
the men who had uselessly devoted labour and time, 
in searching through the intricate and marshy places, 
in which it was supposed their enemies were secret- 
ed. In this way, and under these circumstances have 
a few hundred miserable savages been able to keep 
the whole Peninsula in terror, and baffle the pursuit 


ous reputation,for the past seven years; and at length, 
only brought under subjection by long persecution, 
and continued captures, that have so reduced their 
force as to render them unable longer to resist. 

There is no war upon ancient or modern record 
sustained by savages against disciplined troops, ina 
manner more extraordinary than this of which I am 
now writing, except the maroon war of Jamaica, 
which may probably bear comparison. 


Like Florida, the whole interior of this Island 
abounds with brush-wood and gigantic grass, capa- 
ble of concealing any number of men, in which the 
maroons discov ered sub-labyrinths, intricate, tortuous, 


jand dangerous in the extreme; originally made by 


wild-hogs; through these they would travel upon all- 
fours for miles, until coming to an opening, they 
could destroy life in perfect safety to themselves. In 


suit of the English soldiers for years, until finally 
they were induced to offer them the most liberal 
terms to cease hostilities. 

Had any person felt desirous to emulate the ac- 
tions of general Marion by living a swamp life, and 
fight the Indians in their own way, they certainly 
have had a fine opportunity in the present war. | am 
surprised that among so many aspirants after milita- 
ry honors, who abound in the territory, some one did 
not select this method to acquire reputation. 

The Seminoles are not a distinct tribe of them- 
selves, but were originally made upof renegades 
from the Creeks, Choctaws and the various tribes 
Ahat formerly occupied the southern section of this 
country. They selected this place as being in their 
imagination upon the out-skirts of creafion. Its na- 
tural formation also affording them protection from 
the persecutions of their enemies. They are tall, 
well made and athletic, their featsof agility sur- 
prising those who have contended against them. 
They can climb trees like monkeys, and frequently 
in battle have made Jairs upon the tops of the high- 
est pines, where they could remain in perfect safety 
and shoot down upon the heads of their antagonists; 


our best officers, and when discovered descended to 
the ground with the velocity of the squirrel. With 


characteristic keenness of hearing, they are able to 
detect movements made against them at a distance 
while theirs to us would be totally inaudible: patient 
of hunger and fatigue, they can subsist for days upo" 





have almost as much labor to perform, as when they 


the nutritious herbs and roots found in the woods- 


of large armies, commanded by officers of conspicu- | 


this manner did they bid defiance, and baffle the pur- | 


in this manner they were able to pick off many of 
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ee atten ies - — 

Every man among them possesses a rifle, but their 

accuracy of fire is greatly inferior to our woodsmen, 

and singular to say, they have never at any time been 

discovered without an abundant supply of powder 
all. 

a phongh several murders have been committed. 


Indians or run-away slaves have been guilty of them; 
and it has now become the general impression, even 
in the territory, that the war is terminated; all the 
chiefs that yet remain have surrendered, except that 
notorious rogue Sam Jones, who has proved himself 
io be one of the most skillful generals and accom- 

lished warriors that has ever existed in any age; 
with but a handful of men and squaws he has been 
able to baffle for the past seven years our most dis- 
tinguished generals and naval lieutenants; and now 
roams free and unmolested along the glorious shore 
of the Florida Atlantic; an unrestrained trapper of 
the St Lucie and Jupiter hunting grounds, a terror 
to wrecked crews and a dangerous neighbor to the 
hardy south Florida settler. Sam has not been visi- 
ble to the pale faces since 1839, and nothing definite 
has been heard from him until recently. When at 
the polite request of Gen. Worth, *‘to come in,” he 
returned the uncourteous answer ‘‘tastenuggee wahoo 
bosh” which literally means, when translated, “Ill 
yee you d—d first.” 

It must be confessed, these Indians have had 
strong reasons to contend with that vindictiveness pe- 
culiar to their nature, against all encroachments of 
the whites. From the time this country came un- 
der American jurisdiction, nothing but continued 
impositions have been practised towards them. On 
more than one occasion, has the writer been inform- 
ed, that a set of worthless wretches has gone among 
them and spread the rumor that General Jackson 
was marching down upon them with thousands of 
American troops, to drive them out of the country 
and deprive them of their property; reports like this 
in connection with a name so much dreaded among 
them, often induced them to abandon their crops, 
and sell their cattle and slaves at great sacrifice: 


unerringly recofd our own: and we will descend to 
posterity with the bright pages of our history black- 
ened with the blood of the exterminated Indian. 

I am not surprised that they should have fought so 
strenuously for this section of country; the rich 
prairies and hammocks surpass in point of fertility 
most lands of this description to be found in the 
south; interspersed however, with great quantities of 
pine barren not susceptible of cultivati®n, but over 
which herds of marked cattle owned by the diffe- 
rent planters indiscriminately roam: the immense 
number can easily be imagined, when it is known 
that from Alachua county alone, the Indians have 
driven off since the war commenced, more than 
20,000 head. 

The idea of sterility is usually associated with pine 
Jands; this opinion may be correct, so far as it is ap- 
plicable to the north; here however, it is different; | 
many of the most useful products of the south are) 
the congenial plants of a sandy soil, where pitch 
pines grow most luxuriantly: indeed, I have seen 
many settlements established ir the midst of the 
pine forest, and succeeded admirably in raising 
twenty bushels of corn to the acre, the black and 
green seed cotton, and even the sugar cane which 
always requires land of superior quality to make it a 
successful product of cultivation. 

The general character of Florida Jands is ofa 
lightsandy nature, based upon clay and rotten lime- 
stone to be found at various depths below the sur- 
face of the earth; from its very lightness I should 
conceive it was not capable of bearing many ex- 
hausting crops; this however, is in a measure coun- 
terbalanced by the universal possession of cattle by 
the planters who can with convenience to themselves 
turn them in at nightand in this way soon resusci- 
tate impoverished fields, there is also a peculiar 
fertilizing principle pervading the very air, and sub- 
siding to the earth, which soon enables old fields 
to renovate themselves; this principle is considered 
as generated from the saline particles which are 
carried by the sea breezes on to the land. 


It isnot my desire to impress the idea of universal 








whereby the cupidity of speculators was gratified, 
but reduced their credulous victims to absolute star- 
vation and want. From such reiterated violation of 
their rights, was it not natural that every feeling of 
animosity should be aroused? and make them no 
longer trust a people who had uniformly infringed 
those feelings of ‘“‘self-right’? that Providence has 
planted in the bosom of every man, so powerfully, 
that no matter what may be his complexion, neither 
ignorance can stifle nor the enervation of refine- 
ment éxtinguish them. 

It was supposed before the war, they had become 
sohumbled that they would willingly have succumb- 
ed to any system for their amelioration,—then was 
the time for our government to have driven off those 
blackguards who hung around them like birds of 
prey, undermining their morality, and infecting them 
with that devouring miasma—‘the love of liquor.” 
Schools should have been introduced and efforts 
made to civilize the main body of the nation, by dis- 
seminating religion and education among them. It 
is true isolated instances have occurred where edu- 
cation has been bestowed upon a solitary Indian of a 
tribe, who, when thrown upon the world, and per- 
mitted to think for himself—with the love of kindred, 
the influence of early association, was induced to re- 
turn to the home of his childhood, where he knew 
kind hearts and open arms were ready to receive 
him; had that home been cheered with the benign in- 
fluences of Christianity, he doubtless would have 
remained a proud monument to those who had be- 
stowed upon him their kindness and attention. We 
boast of our philanthrophy,—our desire to plant the 
banners of civilization upon the outer walls of the 
world; why then have we neglected within our own 
bosom, a race universally acknowledged to possess a 
superiority of intellect? Half the money expended 
in the Florida war would have crowned with success 
an undertaking fraught with so much goodness. 


I know there are some who will smile with con- 
tempt at the idea of taming an Indian: but how li- 
mited must be the conception—how illiberal the 
mind—and how little or partially must they have 
studied human nature who imagine that the degrad- 
ed African is easier tobe influenced by good pre- 
cepts than the noble, and high minded child of the 
forest. ‘The only diflerence among the human race, 
results from the difference of education; we all only 
reflect the knowledge of those who are gone before 
us. Then why should these be incorrigible! Look 
at the city of Mexico when discovered, and you will 
behold rare talents displayed by Indians in the arts 
and sciences; and with the sceptical, attempt to say 


that nature has prescibed bounds to the minds of }a lad at the time of the battle, on board the Macedo- 


races or colors! 


History has portrayed in vivid colors the cruelties 
of the Spaniards towards the aborigines. It willas 


fertility, but to caution those who are unacquainted 
with the subject, from condemning the vast pine re- 
gions of Florida to neglect; they will yield an ample 
return for the labor bestowed upon them, and con- 
vince the enterprising that sterility is not a conse- 
quent attendant on light soils and sandy regions. 

In order more effectually to subdue the irascible 
spirit of the Indians, and establish peace upon a firm 
basis, by encouraging emigration, a recent congress 
was induced to passa law to be in force until the 4th | 
August next, allowing 160 acres to each settler who 
would locate himself for 5 consecutive years, and 
clear 5 acres within one year after the issue of his 
permit, south of acertain designated line. Since 
the cessation of hostilities, it has had the desired 
effect of pouring into the territory a population it 
would not otherwise have acquired for years; those 
who have availed themselves of the government do- 
nation are generally of the poor and industrious 
class, who are willing to endure the danger of a 
frontier life for the benefit derived in selecting as 
rich lands as they can discover. The law has had 
no effect to terminate the war,for Ido not know an 
instance ef any person risking a settlement until the 
U. S. officers declared that hostilities had ceased. 

Since that time the tide of emigration has been 
very great, the land office at Newnansville has issu- 
ed near 600 permits, andI presume the land offices 
at St. Augustine and Tallahassee as many more. 
Such has been the rapid influx that great distress is 
experinced for the want of provisions; there is not 
corn enough in the conntry to supply this super- 
abundant population: the planters who returned to 
their homes last year early enough to make a crop, 
merely planted sufficient for family necessities: and 
with no view to benefit their neighbors. 

Although the country allotted to these new comers 
is known here as the “Promised Land,” it certainly 
does not yet flow with milk and honey, and | know 
of nothing that would have a greater tendency to 
preserve life and benefit these Israelites, than a good 
shower of manna. A. H. J. 
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BETWEEN THE FRIGATE U. STATES AND 
THE BRITISH FRIGATE MACEDONIAN. 
The following account of the battle between the 

American frigate United, States, and British frigate 

Macedonian, in the last war, is from a new work 

entitled ‘Thirty years from home, ora voice from 

the main deck,” by Samuel Leech. Mr. Leech was 


nian, and his impressions of so terrible a contest are 
much more vivid than any thing gleaned from an of- 


Nicholson U. 8S. N, to the Boston publishers of th, 
hook, certifies the veracity of the writer. 
Navy Yard Boston, July 14th, 1843. 

GenTLEMEN: I beg to return, through you, my 
thanks for the book sent me by the author of “Thirty 
Years from Home, ora Voice from the Main Deck; 
being the experience of Samuel Leech”’—who was 
one of the crew of the Macedonian, when she was 
captured by the U. S. frigate United States on the 
25th of October, 1812, when our country was engag- 
ed in war with England. 

I have read it with muck. pleasure, as it gives a 
graphic and correct account of the action, as well as 
the manners and custome on board men of war at 
that time; and I have no doubt it is as valuable a book 
to put into the hands of the young, as the one writ- 
ten by Mr. Dana, called *T'wo Years before the 
Mast.” Mr. Leech has been led to become a sober 
and religious man, and therefore a valuable citizen 
of our country, and [ hope his example may induce 
many of his readers to follow his moral and reli- 
gious manner of life, which tends to the honor of his 
adopted country’s institutions. 

I beg leave to correct an impression which Mr. 
Leech leaves upon the minds of his readers, relative 
to the superior size of the frigate United States to 
that of the Macedonian, which gave, in his opinion, 
such a decided superiority to the United States. He 
should not lose sight of the fact that the United States 
being so much larger, she should have been more 
frequently struck by the shot from the Macedonian, 
then she was. Tothe best of my recollection, but 
three round shot, and twelve grape shot struck the 
hull of the United States—and of killed and wounded, 
there were five killed and seven wounded. The Ma- 
cedonian was captured by the superior gunnery of 
the frigate United States, as shown by the lossof kil- 
led and wounded, as well as the wreck she displayed 
after the action, as was admitted by the correct nar- 
ratuor of the fight. Lam, gentlemen, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN B. NICOLSON. 
Then Lieutenant on board the frigate United States. Mes- 
ers Tappan & Denner, Boston. 


“The Sabbath came and it brought with it a stiff 
breeze. We usually made a sort of a holiday of this 
sacred day. After breakfast it was common to mus- 
ter the entire crew on the spar deck, sometimes in 
blue jackets and white trowsers, or blue jackets and 
blue trowsers; at other times in blue jackets, scarlet 
vests, and blue or white trowsers; with our anchor 
buttons glancing in the sun, and our black glossy 
hats, ornamented with black ribbons, and with the 
name of our shippainted on them. After muster, we 
frequently had church service read by the captain; 
the rest of the day was devoted to idleness. But we 
were destined to spend the Sabbath just introduced 
to the reader in a different manner. 

We had scarcely finished breakfast, before the man 
at the mast head shouted out ‘sail ho!’ 

The captain rushed upondeck exclaiming ‘mast 
head there.’ 

‘Sir.’ 

‘Where away is the sail?’ 

The precise answer to the question I do not recol- 
lect, but the captain proceeded to ask, ‘what does she 
look like?’ 

‘A square rigged vessel, sir,’ was the reply of the 
look-out. 

After a few minutes the captain shouted again, 
‘mast head there!’ 

‘Sir? 

‘What does she look like?’ 

‘A large ship, sir, standing towards us!’ 

By this time most of the crew were on deck, eager- 
ly straining their eyes to obtain a glimpse of the ap- 
proaching ship, and murmuring their opinions to each 
other on her probable character. Then came the 
voice of the captain shouting, ‘Keep silence fore and 
aft!’ Silence being secured, he hailed the look-out, 
who, to the question of what does she look like?’ re- 
plied, ‘A large frigate bearing down upon us, sir!’ 

A whisper ran along the crew that the stanger ship 
wasa Yankee frigate. The thought was confirmed 
by the command of ‘All hands clear the ship for ac- 
tion, ahoy! 

The drum and fife beat to quarters; bulkheads were 
knocked away; the guns were released from their 
confinement; the whole dread paraphernalia of battle 
were produced; and after the lapse of a few minutes 
of hurry and confusion, every man and boy was at 
his post, ready to do his best service for his country, 
except the band, who, claiming exemption from the 
affray, safely stowed themselves away in the cable 
tier. We had only one sick man on the list, and he, 
at the ery of the battle, hurried from his cot, feeble 
as he was, to take his post of danger. A few of the 
junior midshipman were stationed below, on the berth 
deck, with orders, given in our hearing, to shoot any 








ficial account. The following letter from Com. 


man who attempted to run from his quarters. 
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Our men were all in good spirits, the’? they did not | gianee at all who were carried below. A rlance jsituation, by fighting bravel 


scrupie to express the wish that the coming foe was 
a Frencnman rather than a Yankee. We had been 
told by the Americans on board, that frigates in the 
American service carried more and heavier metal 
than ours. This, together with our consciousness of 
superiority over the French at sea, led us to a pre- 
ference for a French antagonist. 

The Americans, among our number, felt quite dis- 
concerted, at the necessity which compelled them to 
fight against their own countrymen. One of them, 
named John Card, as brave a seaman as ever trod a 
plank, ventured to present himself to the captain, as 

risoner, frankly declaring his objections to fight.— 

hat officer, very ungenerously ordered him to his 
quarters, threatening to shoot him if he made the re- 
quest again. Poor fellow! He obeyed the unjust 
command, and was killed by a shot from his own 
countrymen. This fact is more disgraceful to the 
captain of the Macedonian, than even the loss of a 
ship. It wasa gross and palpable violation of the 
rights of man. 

As the approaching ship showed American colors, 
al} doubt of her character was atanend. ‘We must 
fight her,’ was the conviction of every breast. Every 
possible arrangement that could ensure success was 
accordingly made. The guns were shotted; the 
matches lighted; for although our guns were furnish- 
ed with first rate locks, they were also provided with 
matches attached by linyards, in case the Jock should 
miss fire. A lieutenant then passed through the ship, 
directing the marines and boarders, who were furnish- 
ed with pikes, cutlasses and pistols, how to proceed 
if it should be necessary to board the enemy. He 
was foliowed by the captain, who exhorted them to 
fidelity and courage urging upon their consideration 
the well known motto of the brave Nelson, ‘England 
expects every man to do his duty.’ -In addition to all 
these preparations on deck, some men were stationed 
in the tops with arms, whose duty it was to attend to 
trimming the sails, and to use their muskets provided 
we came toclose action. There were others also 
below, called sail trimmers, to assist in working the 
ship, should it be necessary to change her position 
during the battle. 

Ms station was at the fifth gun on the main deck. 
It was my duty to supply the gun with powder, a boy 
being appointed to each gun in the ship on the side 
we engaged. For this purpose a woolen screen was 
piicw before the entrance to the magazine, with a 

ole in it, through which the cartridges were passed 
to the boys; we received them there, aud covering 
them with our jackets, hurried to our respective 
guns. ‘The precautions are observed to prevent the 
powder taking fire before it reaches the gun. 


Thus we all stood, waiting orders in motionless 
suspense. At last we fired three guns from the lar- 
board side of the main deck; this was followed by the 
command, ‘cease firing; you are throwing away your 
shot!’ 

Then came the orders to ‘wear ship,’ and prepare 
to attack the enemy with our starboard guns. Soon 
after this [ heard a firing from some other quarter, 


which | at first supposed to be a discharge from our | 


quarter deck guns, though it proved to be the roar of 
the enemy’s cannon. 

A strange noise, such as [ never heard before, next 
arrested my attention; it sounded like the tearing of 
Sails, just over our heads. ‘This | soon ascertained 
to be the wind of the enemy’s shot. The firing after 
a few minutes’ cessation, recommenced. The roar- 
ing of cannon could be heard from all parts of our 
trembling ship and mingling as it did with that of 
our foes, it made a most hideous noise. By-and-by, 
1 heard the shots strike the side of our ship; the 
whole scene dDecame indescribably confused and hor- 
rible; it was like some awful tremendous thunder 
storm, whose deafening is attended by incessant 
streaks of lightning, carrying death in every flash, 
and strewing the deck with the victims of its wrath; 
only 1m one respect, the scene was rendered more hor- 
rible than that, by the presence of torrents of bleod 
which dyed our decks. 

Though the recital may be painful, yet as it will 
reveal the horrors of war, and show at what a fearful 
price a victory is won or Jost, I will present the reader 
with things as they met my eye during the progress 
of that dreaiful fight. 1 was busily supplying my 
gun with powder, when J saw biood suddenly fly trom 
the arm of a man stationed at our gun. | saw noth- 
ing strike him; the effect aione was visible; in an 
iustant the third lieutenant tied his handkerchiel 
round the wounded arm, and sent the groaning wretch 
below to the surgeon. 

‘he cries of the wounded pow rang through all 
parts of the ship. These were carried to the cock- 
pit us fast us they fell, while those more fortunate 
men who were killed outright, were immediately 
thrown overboard. As 1 was stationed but a short 
distance from the main hatchway,1 could catcha 


was ali f could indulge in. for the boys belonging to 
the guns next to mine were wounded in the early 
part of the action, and | had to spring with ail my 
might to keep three or four guns supplied with car- 
tridges. I saw two of these lads fall nearly toge- 
ther. One of them was struck in the leg by a large 
shot; and hd tosuffer amputation above the wound. 
The other had grape or canister shot sent through 
hisancle. A stout Yorkshireman lifted him in his 
arms, and hurried him to the cockpit. He had his 
foot cut off, and was thus made lame for life. Two 
of the boys stationed on the quarter deck were kill- 
ed. They were both Portuguese. A man, whosaw 
one of them killed, afterward told me that his pow- 
der caught fire and burnt the flesh almost off his 
face. In this pitiable situation, the agonized boy 
lifted up both hands asif imploring relief, whena 
passing shot instantly cut him in two. 


I was an eye-witness to a sight equally revolting. 
,A man named Aldrich had one of his hands cut off 
by a shot, and almost at the same moment he re- 
ceived another shot, which tore open his bowels in a 
terrible manner. As he fell, two or three men 
caught him in their arms, and, as he could not live, 
threw him overboard. 

One of the officers in my division also fell in my 
sight. 
Kivell. A grape or canister shot struck him near 
the heart; exclaiming, ‘Oh! my God!’ he fell and was 
carried below, where he shortly after died. 


Mr. Hope, our first lieutenant, was also slightly 
wounded by a gummet, or small iron ring probably 
torn from a hammock clew by a shot. He went be- 
low, shouting to the men to fight on. Having had 
his wounds dressed he came up again, shouting to us 
at the top of his voice, and bidding us fight with all 
our might. There was not aman in the ship but 
would have rejoiced had he been in the place of our 
master’s mate, the unfortunate Nan Kivell. 


The battle went on. Our men kept cheering with 
all their might. I cheered with them, though | con- 
fess | scarcely knew for what. Certainly there was 
nothing very inspiriting in the aspect of things where 
| was stationed. So terrible had been the work of 
destruction round us, it was termed the slaughter- 
house. Not only had we had several boys and men 
killed or wounded, but several of the guns were dis- 
abled. The one I belonged to had a piece of the 
muzzle knocked out: and when the ship rolled, it 
struck a beam of the upper deck with such force as 
to become jammed and fixed in that position. A 
twenty-four pound shot had also passed through the 
screen of the magazine, immediately over the ori- 
fice through which we passed our powder. The 
| schoolmaster received a death-wound. The brave 
‘boatswain, who came from the sick bed to the din of 
battle, was fasteuing a stopper on a back stay which 
| been shot away, when his head was smashed to 

pieces by a cannon ball; another man, going to com- 
plete the unfinished task, was also struck down. 
| Another of our midshipmen also received a severe 
‘wound. The unfortunate ward room steward, who 
-atlempted to cut his throaton a former occasion, 
was killed. A fellow named John, who for some 
|petty offence, had been sent on board as a punish- 
nent, was carried past me wounded. 1| distinctly 
eard the large blood-drops fall, pat, pat, pat, on the 
deck; his wounds were mortal. Even a poor goat, 
| kept by the officers for her milk, did not escape the 
general carnage; her hind legs were shot off, and 
poor Nan was thrown overboard. 


Such was the terrible scene, amid which we kept 
on our shouting and firing. Our men fought like ti- 
igers. Some of them pulled off their jackets, others 
their jackets and vests; while some, still more de- 
termined, had takenofi their shirts, and, with no- 
thing but a handkerchief tied around their waist- 
bands of their trowers, fought like heroes. [ also 
observed a boy named Cooper, stationed ata gun 





fro on the full run, and appearing to be as “merry as 
a cricket.’ ‘The leutenant cheered him along, oc- 
casionally by saying, ‘well done, my boy, you are 
worth your weight in gold.’ 

{ have often been asked what were my feelings 
during this fight. I felt pretty much as I suppose 
every one does at such atime. That men are with- 
out thought when they stand amid the dying and the 
dead, is too absurd an idea to be entertained a mo- 
ment. Weall appeared cheerful, but I know that 
many a serious thought ran through my mind; still, 
what could we co but keep up a semblance, at least, 
of animation? ‘To run from our quarters would have 
been certain death from the hands of our own offi- 
cers; to give way to gloom, or to show fear, would 
do no good, and might brand us with the name of 
cowards, and ensure certain defeat. Our only true 
philosophy, therefore, was to make the best of our 





some distance from the magazine. He came to and | 
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thought a great deal however, of the other vorkd: 
every groan, every falling man, told me that the 
next instant | might be before the Judge of a}} the 
earth. For this,I felt unprepared; but being with. 
out any particular knowledge of religious truth, | 
satisfied myself by repeating the Lord’s prayer, an, 
promising that if spared, ! would be morc attentiye 
to religious duties than ever before. This promise 
I had no doubt, at the time, of keeping; but [ have 
learned since that it is easier to make promises 
amidst the roar of the battle’s thunder, or in the 
horrors of shipwreck, than to keep them when dap. 
ger is absent, and safety smiles upon our path. 
While these thoughts secretly agitated my bosom, 
the din of battle continued. Grape and eanister 
shot were pouring through our port holes like leaden 
rain, carrying death in the trail. The large shot 
came against the ship’s side like iron hail. shaking 
her to the very keel, or passing through her timbers, 
and scattering terrific splinters, which did a more ap. 
palling work than even their own death-giving blows, 
The reader may form an idea of the effect of grape 
and canister, when he is told that grape shot is form. 
ed by seven or eight balls confined to an iron and 
tied ina cloth. These balls are scattered by the ex. 
plosion of the powder. Canister shot is made by 


He was a noble-hearted fellow, named Nan | filling a powder canister with balls, each as large as 


two or three musket balls; these also scatter with 
direful effect when discharged. What then with the 
splinters, cannon balls, grape and canister, poured 
incessantly upon us, the reader may be asstired, that 
the work of death went on in a manner which must 
have been satisfactory even tothe King of Terrors 
himself. 

Suddenly the rattling of the iron hail ceased We 
were ordered to cease firing. A profound silence 
ensued, broken only by the stifled groans of the 
brave sufferers below. It wassoon ascertained that the 
enemy had shot ahead to repair damages, for she was 
not so disabled but she could sail without difficulty; 
while we were socut up that we lay utterly helpless, 
Our head braces shot away, the fore and main top- 
masts were gone; the mizzen mast hung over the 
stern, having carried several men over 1n ils fall; we 
were in a state of complete wreck. 

A council was now held among the officers on the 
quarter deck. Our condition was perilous in the ex- 
treme; victory or escape was alike hopele-s. Our 
ship was disabled; many of our men were killed, and 
many more wounded. The enemy would without 
doubt bear down upon us in a few moments, and, as 
she could now choose her own position, would with- 
out doubt rake us fore and aft. Any further resis- 
tance was, therefore folly. So, in spite of the hot 
brained lieutenant, Mr. Hope, who advised them not 
to strike, but to sink along side, it was determined to 
strike our bunting. ‘This was done by the hands of 
a brave fellow named Watson, whose saddened 
brow told how severely it pained his lion heart to do 
it. Tome it was a pleasing sight, for I had seen 
fighting enough for one Sabbath; more than I wished 
to see again on a week day. His Britannic majes- 
iy’s frigate Macedonian was now the prize of the 
American frigate United States. 


[The publication of the foregoing account from a 
person on board the Macedonian, has elicited froma 
correspondent of the Boston Journal, a copy of a 
letter written immediately after the battle by a vol- 
unteer on board the United States at the time,—which 
is an appropriate accompainment:] 

At sea, Oct. 26, 1812, lat 1, lon. 29. 

My pear Frienps: I will endeavor to give you 
something like an account of what I have witnessed 
since we parted. The gentry who have heretofore 
done the sea fighting of the world, have represented 
it as a business so frightful, have so filled our ears 
with the thundering description of the cannonade, 
and so wrung our sympathies with the agonies of the 
wounded and dying, that had I not just come out of 
one as noisy, at least, as any of theirs. I should think 
it a very improper sort of a picture to present to 4 
lady’s eye; but it being a very tame concern, saving 
now and then a ridiculous occurrence, | not only do 
not despair of giving you a very minute account, 
which shall not afiect your nerves. but I hope even 
to excite your curiusity as high as mine was when I 
came to sea for the purpose of seeing a fight. You 
must know that yesterday morning | was waked out 
of a sound sleep with the very agreeable intelligence 
that a frigate was in sight, standing for us, and close 
aboard. ‘How large is she?” -‘Very large, sir.”"— 
“Perhaps it isan American or Spanish-” ‘No sir, 
she has got an English flag flying.” ‘‘Give me my 
clothes.” ‘The purser by this time had got the intel- 
ligence. His station you know is in the cockpit, out 
of shot. With his clothes in his hand, he was dart 
ing with the rapidity of lighting for his hiding place 
when, seeing me, he stopped suddenly, and taking me 





to his cabin—“Come, my good fellow, there’s no 
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anager 
knowing what may happen—just subscribe this re- 
ceipt for your share of the smaii stores.” 

A very pretty omen, thought [. Dressed and arm- 
ed (for you must understand [ am one of the goodly 
fellowship of boarders) 1 ventured on deck. Here, 
every thing was ina bustle—the hurry of prepara- 
tion for battle. I metthe commodore’seye. ‘Well 
gir, you are ready, [ see.” ‘Yes sir,” said I, in a 
yery husky voice. ‘‘We shall have a fight.” “Think 
so, sir” “Oh, yes, there she is, and a beauty too.” 
{ got on a gun carriage, looked over the bulwark, and 
there she was sure enough, right abreast of us, show- 
ingaliher teeth. Ah! thought I to myself, how much 
petter *twould be now if she would only strike with- 
out firing. “Shall-we hoist the ensign?” asked a 
quarter-master. “Yes.” ‘*More than one?” No; 
wecan whip as easily under one flag as four. Si- 
lence!” And all was as hushed as death. Our cap- 
tain now made a speech:—‘*My good fellows, we’ll 
have no cheering. If you knock out one of her masts, 





don’t stop to baw! about it, but thump away the har- | 


dev at the other two.” Well, thought I, if youdon’t 


| time, could we have got close alongside one. Wei} 


are now employed in putting her in order to come to 
America, with what chance you may easily judge, 
of our getting her in when informed that we are just 
2.500 miles from home and a winter’s coast to come 
onto. With Decatur’s luck, I think we may reach 
America by the first of December, whon I hope to 
have the pleasure, &c., &c. With the kindest re- 
gards, I am, my dear friends, your much obliged and 
very humble servant, B. F. B. 


sree LD 
ANTI-SLAVERY, OR THE WORLD’S CON- 
VENTION IN LONDON. 














The European correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer gives the following account: 

“At the recent conventions in London—Anti-Sla- 
very, Temperance, and Universal Peace Societies— 
at the right season for notoriety, there has been 
abundant reviling of slavery-tolerators, and wine- 
bibbers, which might be held an ambitious rivalry of 
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in the lump with a direct negative, and rejected by 
an overwhelming majority—the professional orators, 
however, professing their entire friendliness to free 
emigration, if there could be such a thing. On 
Tuesday, among a variety of other business, the 
discussions turned mainly on the subject of Texas. 
Mr. Stacy said that a deputation had an interview 
with lord Aberdeen on Monday, and the earl promis- 
ed that no legitimate means should be spared to effect 
the great object of abolishing slavery inthe republic 
of Texas; adding, that no underhand or sinister poli- 
cy would be adopted, but that the British government 
were determined to proceed by the fair and open in- 
terchange of diplomatic intercourse with Texas or 
its accredited representatives. Mr. L. Tappan, of 
New York, said that Mr. J. Quincy Adams had as- 
sured him that he would resist the annexation with 
all the power that God had given him; but he is now 
at avery advanced age—eighty-four. A resolution 
against the annexation was carried unanimously.— 
On the day following the breaking up of the con- 
vention, the annual meeting of the British and For- 





make a better fight than you have a speech, we may | the Irish repeal rhetoric. You will see that, at the |eign Anti-Slavery Society was held, lord Morpeth 
as well give up at once. ‘Fire one broadside from | first meetings of the anti-slavery convention, no | being the chairman; on the platform were the bishop 
the gun-deck!”” And off it went, very much like fif- | quarters were given to the Protestant Episcopal | of Norwich, viscount Enerington, Mr. Howard, M. 
teen other guns,making some noise and a greatsmoke, |church and the society of Friends in the United | P., sir G. Strickland, M. P., Mr. V. Smith, M. P., 
and then very faintly we heard ten guns in return, | States. The American soi-disant or real delegates, | Mr. S. Crawford, M. P., Mr. B. Hawes, M. P., capt. 
but not a shot came near us. I grew calm, and now, | cast them into the same category with the slave-| Denman, R. N., Mr. Athill,of Antigua, Mr. J. 8S. 
if they would only finish it at this distance. holders, and poured out on one-half at least of the | Buckingham, Mr. A. Thayer, Mr. Joseph Sturge, 

The enemy however, went about again. Our sails | thirteen millions of their white countrymen the large | and many ministers of religion, and persons of color 
were hauled up, and there we lay, waiting for him Pphials of their wrath, with foam and slime which} from the West Indies, United States, Canada, and 
tocome down. Hecame within half a mile, and let | struck the British enthusiasts of the convention as | Holland. In taking the chair, lord Morpeth deliver- 
slip all his broadside, and off went ours. And so we | ill-adapted to the conversion of the American cul-|ed along speech. He disclaimed the right on the 


went on, our men firing three times to his once—the | prits. At the grand meeting on the 2lst instant of | part of England, so recently relieved from the stain 
of slavery, to assume a tone of self-righteousness; 


shot flying thick and close, whiz, whiz, whit, whit— |the British and Foreign Anti-Slaverys, lord Morpeth, 

they flew fast and thick. I went to the capstan to. in his address from the chair, and Mr. Buckingham, | but on that occasion he felt it his duty to record his 
minute that one of her yards had settled, and the mo-| in his speech, inculeated the propriety of a little | impressions of slavery in Cuba and the United States. 
ment I turned my back, crash came a shot through moderation. His lordship observed, “‘Whatever may | Under the unclouded tropical sun, he felt that he 
and through,knocked down three men, cut off a whelp | have been the character of our cecent proceedings | could almost be a slave, but nota slaveholder. He 
of the capstan and threw it into a thousand splinters , with reference to this great subject, there are facts | called upon the citizens of America to set before 
allabout me. There the men lay—not a groan, not. and considerations which ought to take from our them the great question; and, generally approving of 
a wry look, no crying out. At length, Lieut. Funk, mouths all tendency to ratl and to accuse; we should | the Ashburton treaty, he pointed out two matters as 
who was one of them beckoned to me. I took him in. confine our efforts to persuasion, entreaty, and en-/deserving to be jealously watched; the details for 
my arms and carried him to the gun deck, to the couragement.” Mr. Buckingham thought that the | carrying out the provision of the treaty for the mu- 
grating of the cockpit. There were three others | Americans “were not to be driven, but might be led | tual extradition of criminals—which might be abused 
with their legs cut off. ‘Let them go down first,” by gentleness and reason.” Even Messrs. Sturge! by the sending back slaves to the United States, 
said Funk, “I am in no pain.” They all wentdown. | and Scoble betrayed, in their reports and discourses, | and the half promise of lord Ashburton that new in- 
I put him through. ‘Go to the commodore,” said he, 49 uncomfortable or doubting sense of the effect of | structions should be sent to the governors of colonies 
“I can get down without you.” I turned to go up, those sweeping, opprobrious, rancorous denuncia- | for such cases as the release of the Creole slaves— 
and three men were picking up one of their mess- tions, which you and i know to be operative in ag- | best left alone. He was almost more painfully struck 
mates without a head. ‘Out of the port withhim,” gravating and perpetuating that bondage so wretched | with the condition of the free blacks than of the 
said the officer, and they threw him over as if he’d and criminal to the imagination of the fiery Ameri- (slaves in the United States; and he should never for- 
been a dog. ,|can apostles.” iget the swell of heart which he felt on hearing in 


All this at any other time would have been distres- | The London Advertiser gives along account of the Charleston what he was told was the curfew, after 
sing—but when I got on deck, a smile from the com-| anti-slavery meetings, from which the following which no free colored person might be seen in the 
modore, and ‘‘Well, Mr. B. you came tosee a fight, | items are extracted: |streets without a pass from some privileged white 
how do you like it?” ‘Very well—but it seems to! Statements were made respecting the condition of | person. Mr. Scobell, the secretary, read a report 
me ’twill never be over.” ‘No,” said he “I shall!slavery in Cuba, the Dutch colonies, America, and detailing the operations of the soctety all over the 
have to go home for powder and shot if he keeps off! the Danish colonies; and the report of a committee | world. It announced the total abolition of slavery 
much longer.” Directly, he set his foresail, and | was presented on the condition of the free blacks in ‘in British India, Scinde, Ceylon, and the British set- 
edged down pretty close to us. The commodore , the United States, on whose conduct several mem- tlements in the Straits, &c. The receipts of the 
turned to me, ‘‘We’ll now settle it intwenty minutes!” | bers pronounced eulogiums. Some recent favorable | year were £2,127, leaving unpaid a balance due to 
—and after seventeen spent much in the same mamner | reports of Cuba were contradicted. Mr. F.R.Cock-| the secretary of £465, besides other liabilities 
as I have described down came all his masts and | ing stated that there are 600,000 slaves in Cuba, of |amouning to £400. Several resolutions, setting 
yards, his firing ceased, and we stood close down to| whom four-sixteenths are said to be native born, one- | forth the views of the society, were passed, with 
him, when he acknowledged he had struck. And | sixteenth imported previously, and eleven-sixteenths |many speeches, 
this was all. And this is a fight? I looked at the;|since the year 1820, in direct violation of thetrea-| At the meeting at which lord Morpeth presided, 
watch, and we had been hammering away one hour | ties now existing between the two countries: some | Mr. Lewis Tappan, of New York, made a furious 
and twenty-two minutes. What ship is this? ‘The }are persons kidnapped from the British West India| sally against Texas, whose population he reduced to 
Macedonian.” Give Commodore Decatur’s compli-| colonies. The subject was referred to a committee, | one hundred thousand, (slaves included,) and which 
ments to Captain Carden: hopes he is well. You| instructed to draw up “an urgent representation to| he described as the republic of fugitives from ¢jus- 
must know that last March, Captain Carden was in | the British government on the present condition of tice and bankrupts in character. The same Mr. 
Norfolk with his ship. While there,he and the com-/ those subjects of this country now illegally held in! Tappan, at the ‘-grand temperance conference,” took 
modore had a warm dispute about the respective dis- | bondage in the Spanish West India and other foreign | occasion to proclaim to the British empire that ‘it 
cipline, equipment, armament, &c., of their and colonies who have been unlawfully kept in slavery | was sixteen years since he had drunk any wine.”— 
our ships. At last, they quarreled, and the commo- ' since the year 1820, together with theirdescendants.” | A Mr. Tappan, of Boston, also communicated his 
dore told him that if there should be a war they | Mr. Macgregor Laird, as delegate {rom an anti-sla- | personal history of abstemiousness and righteousness, 
might be able to settle thuse questions; till then they | very society in Glasgow, delivered an address on the | on the 27th, at the adjourned meeting of the Nation- 
had better not be discussed. Carden replied, “My | subject of free emigration from Africa to the West al Temperance Society. If I betray ignorance of 
frigate is thought a match for any single decked ship | Indies, as a means of benefitting the negro race: ex- | the elevation and weizht in the United States of those 
afloat. She may go down sir, but she can never strike | posing the worthlessness of treaties, the cruising | who undertake to represent our country in these 
to a frigate.” ‘system, Sierra Leone, and all other methods hitherto | London conventions, my seven years’ absence from 

He cawe on board looking more like a butcher than | adopted for the suppression of the slave trade; argu-| your shores must be my humble excuse. The ante- 
anything else, for he was literally besmeared from | ing that the true mode of putting down the slave|cedents and concomitants of very few Americans, 
head to foot with blood. He was received at the | trade, and destroying slavery itself, would be by rais- | comparatively, can be familiar to the British public; 
gangway in the most gracious manner by his old ac- | ing tropical products cheaper by free labor; which ‘so that the conventions afford a fine opportunity of 
quaintance, sliown into the cabin, and although in the | might be done by fully peopling the fertile Jands in| figuring on the London stage to men who do not en- 
most distressing state of mortification, saying, ‘‘1| the British West Indies with free negroes from Af-| joy at home general influence or repute—and high 
shall certainly be hung—my country never will for- | rica; and to that end establishing ‘‘a bridge toll free” | intellectual, social, or religious repute. hey can 
give this—they wont believe it till 1 tell them of it,” | between the two countries: in other words, an ex-|speak, peremptorily and without contradiction, in 
&c., &c., was soon pacified and at length in some de- | tensive system of free passages to and fro, in ships; the name of the American people, and oftener aud 
gree satisfied. He was told that the Guerriere struck | under the entire controi and regulation of the British | longer than any of the worthies of the British so- 
in 30 minutes, with half the loss of men he had suf-| government. At the close of his speech, (which | cieties; they too frequently manifest that they are as 
fered, and so on, for you must know hercame froma | was “‘caviare to the general,” and frequently inter- | little above mediocrity in mental powers and moral 
scene horrible enough to make him mad. His decks | rupted in the most disorderly manner,) he moved a|apprefension as they may be in position and autho- 
were lumbered with the dead and wounded. Out of | series of resolutions, some of them asserting funda-| rity in their native sphere. When vanity prompts 
a crew of 200 men he had 36 killed and 68 wounded, mental doctrines of the anti-slavery creed, and the | ignorance or insignificance to record itself before the 
—-we only seven killed and five wounded. His vessel | rest recommending his own plan. On the part ofthe | world, there is a well-earned, though not always 
was a complete wreck, ours in one hour’s time could| regular anti-slavery people, assisted by colonel | well-felt, penalty in the double exposure. If the 
have whipped just such another frigate in half the| Nichols as an amateur, the resolutions were opposed | Loudon Morning Herald and the Times may 
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within your reach, I pray you to mark an editorial 


article of the Herald in the number of the 23d in- 
stant, on the composition and exhibitions of the 
British anti-slavery societies at this epoch. The real 
dignity and consequence of the former personnel are 
ably set in contrast with the empty pretensions of the 
present. The Times of the 28th instant ridicules the 
vagaries of the Universal Peace Convention, and ad- 
verts, as it has often done with signal power, 


associations for the reform of mankind. Your cor- 
respondent would not join in deriding or decrying 


any rational enterprises to propagate the love of 


peace and the practice of temperance; but he sees 
in the proceedings and manifestoes of the conven- 
tions an assuming and proscriptive spirit, judgments, 
and decrees which violate the rights and essential 
independence of many and large communities, and 
classes, in their opinions, character, and institutions. 
The anti-slavery confederacies excommunicate and 


anathematize more overweeningly and vituperatively | 


than did the popes of old; the temperance societies 
put under the ban all except teetotallers; the peace 
reformers pass resolutions ‘‘condemnatory of the 
education of youth in military schools and of the 


manufacture of offensive and defensive weapons,” be-| 


fore any one can discern the least probability of a ge- 
neral renunciation of war; when the nation adopting 
their sentence would make herself a sure prey to 
the rest, all being in military belligerant preparation, 
constantly advancing in science, art, and extent. It 
is understood that lord Morpeth’s appearance in the 
chair at the meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and his compliments to the conven- 
tion as ‘the great amphictyonic council of human 
freedom” and to the heroism of the American abo- 
litionists, followed by his criticisms of the Ashbur- 
ton negotiations and treaty, were all a tribute to the 
whig cause, for which his friends, lords Palmerston 
and Russell, avail themselves of the Irish commo- 
tion. Th Morpeth manceuvre is rather inconsistent 


with the Morpeth letter, printed and praised even in| 


your slaveholding states, though ambiguous and in- 
tricate on the whole. No politician eminent in the 
conservative party stood forth in the conventions.— 
Sir Robert Peel, however, must have kept an eye to 
the favor of the British abolitionists, when he autho- 
rized propositions to the Brazilian cabinet which he 
knew tobe inadmissible, hopeless. His languaga is: 

“We did propose to the government of Brazil 
to treat for the free admission of Brazilian sugar 
into the markets of this country, upon the condition 
that the government of Brazil would take some mea- 
sure for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of 
the slave population of that country, and of leading, 
not immediately, but gradually and ultimately, to the 
extinction of slavery in that country.” 


The whole speech of the premier, on the 22d, on 
the sugar duties question, demands attention from 
the American statesman. He said on that occasion, 
what appears to me demonstrably true, though the 
whigs denied it: 

“If we, without making any stipulation whatever 
for the amelioration of the condition of the slave, 
were to vpen the British market to slave-grown su- 
gar from the Brazils, although there might be some- 
thing analogous in the principle upon which we ad- 
mit slave-grown cotton, yet practically the effect 
would be to give an immense stimulus to the slave 
trade. You would, practically, be discouraging the 
efforts you have been making for years, and be ex- 
citing to new exertions with regard both to slavery 
and the slave trade.” 

Nevertheless, at one of the late meetings of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society a reverend 
member moved the following resolve: 

“That, in the judgmeut of this convention, the 
introduction of slave-grown produce of Coa and 
Brazil into competition with the free-grown produce 
of the British West India colonies and British India 
is rendered necessary as an act of justice to the peo- 
ple of this country, and is in consistency with the 
principles on which this convention is constituted.” 

This and a counter resolve were debated during 
two sittings, and at length the convention got rid of 
both by the previous question. The London Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 19h inst. affirms that the majo- 
rity of the convention were in fact favorable to the 
resolution, and voted for the previous question only 
because they disapproved of political topics and dis- 
cussions in such an assembly. ‘Ihe Chronicle hasan 
able editorial article on the main subject as treated 
in the convention, and another on the debate in the 
commons. ‘These are in my rolls. I enclose for 
you an important document—the report of the meet- 
ing of the delegates who seceded in consequence of 
the suppression of the resolve. The “split” in the 
convention and the project of a new anti-slavery so- 
ciety on free-trade principles are curious events full 
of meaning. 


7 to the | the occasion. 
social eccentricities of the era and the fanaticism of | 
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: ‘The annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society was held at Exeter Hall, Lon- 
don, on the 2ist of June last, and a very crowded 
auditory was assembled. The London Times of the 
22d gives a full account of the speeches delivered on 
Lord Morpeth was chairman of the 
meeting. He had gained to himself great populari- 
‘ty in this country, by his very correct, quiet, and 
gentlemanly conduct during his recent tour in the 
_ United States, and by the fair, rational, and manly 
| views which he has always taken of our country 
|since his return to his own. ‘There are very few 
| English travellers in America who are spoken of in 
this country with such uniform expressions of respect 
| and regard, as lord Morpeth. 

After giving some account of the assemblage, and 
of some distinguished persons who were present, the 
| Times proceeds*’— 

At 11 o'clock Mr. Hawes briefly proposed that 
viscount Morpeth should take the chair, as the most 
| fitting gentleman to preside over them, whether they 


considered his private worth or his public character. 





'(Applause.) Col. Nicholls seconded the motion, 
| which was carried by acclamation. 
| Viscount Morprern, on taking the chair, said, that 
‘notwithstanding the flattering prelude to the motion 
which they had just been pleased to adopt, he felt 
(that he should much more easily find good reason 
' why he should not fillthe chair on that oceasion than 
why he should. He felt, therefore, that it was bet- 
_ter to leave the whole responsibility of his appoint- 
| ment to that office to those who had been mainly in- 
'strumental in making that selection. If, indeed, in 
the presence of so many, whose pretensions to this 
distinction were so far more numerous and powerful, 
in consequence of services rendered, of labors en- 
dured, and of successes achieved in the great cause 
which had assembled them together, he could sug- 
‘gest any thing in the way of excuse for standing 
| where he now was, he might find it, perhaps, in the 
‘circumstances that had happened to him within the 
space of a year—that he had had some opportunity 
of seeing by personal inspection something of the 
operations and effects of slavery, somewhat varied in 
its modifications and forms. (Hear.) It was true 
that he had not gone to the new world across the 
Atlantic, where he had spent a year, upon any mis- 
sion, or with any views especially directed to the 
subject of slavery, but so prominent an institution in 
the relations of society could not fail to excite his 
attention and interest. While he remained in the 
country referred to, he did not judge it to be any 
part of his business to obtrude his opinions unasked 
and uobidden, or to withhold them when asked and 
invited; to dissemble them at any time he hoped he 
never did (hear, hear) with respect to the institutions 
and relations existing in the internal policy of the 
government, or in the recesses of social life to which 
he had both been admitted and welcomed. (Hear, 
hear.) Nay, further, ever since his return, he should 
not feel—he had not felt—himself authorized to take 
up the office of an adviser and an admonisher, to 
prescribe to them the course which seemed most 
consistent to his own sense of duty, and which he 
might wish to see followed by them and others. In- 
deed, he thought that whoever in this country ad- 
dressed himself to the subject of slavery abroad 
would do well to remember, and he hoped he should 
bear it in his own recollection, that whatever might 
be the character of our ulterior proceedings with 
respect to slavery, we could hardly yet consider 
ourselves qualified to use a tone of unmixed self- 
righteousness (hear, hear,) or of unqualified reproach 
on the conduct of others, not to mention other 
grounds of yational reproach or other calls for na- 
tional amendment, which unhappily were by no 
means wanting’ iu our Own internal economy.— 
On the subject of slavery itself, he felt that the 
impression of our by-gone conduct had been too re- 
cently effaced—the records of it were too distinctly 
visible through long periods of our annals, commen- 
cing.almost with the birth of the slave trade itself, 
staining the fair and glorious page of our virgin 
reign, and rising to the very height of infamy m the 
part we had taken with respect tu the Assiento treaty, 
and in following this course of crime in our distant 
provinces, especially on the North American conti- 
tinent, whose retention and enlargement of it formed 
to this day a prominent subject of complaint. All 
these things sincerely repented of, and he believed 
amply atoned for, they had reason to hope brought 
daily such a pressure of shame and responsibility be- 
hind them as should in prepriety take trom their lips 
all tendency to rail and to revile, and confine their 
accusations to persuasion, entreaty, and encourage- 
ment. (Appiause.) ‘They did not pretend to feel 








themselves authorized “to cast the first stone,’’ but 
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they did feel constuained ot say to others “go ana 
no more.” (Applause.) And as thev did not , 
tend to immunity from blame with respect to th 

past, so neither did they assume (notwithstandin. 
what it had been permitted to them by a gracing 
Providence to do) that they could safely afford to 
dispense with strict vigilance and persevering acts for 
the future in maintaining what had been done, and in 
perfecting what it might yet remainto do. The Steps 
which had been recommended, and he hoped, set oy, 
foot, for effecting the final abolition of all the re. 
maining vestiges of ancient slavery in the East Indies 

and of watching and guarding from all approach t, 
abuse any scheme for the transfer of the labor of 
ithe Afiicans to the West Indies, should be carefully 
|and fully carried out and completed. Our negotia. 
tions with foreign powers should not be compromis. 
ed by any unworthy concessions or by any misplaced 
/compliances, even though they might come under 
$0 specious a title as the recommendations of the 
Committee of Nations. 

These and other points would be no-where more 
keenly and sensibly felt than amongst the present as. 
sembly. Still, however, while he did not dissem-. 
ble the load of responsibility which originally at. 
tached to his own country—while he would refrain 
|from gratuitous attacks upon the internal policy of 
| foreign states—here, on the soil of England, under 
ithe roof of Exeter Hall, in the chair of a meeting 
|of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at 
the close of a convention which had summoned as. 
sociates from every quarter of the globe, of every 
condition, and class, and color, with no qualification 
for admission, with no bond of partnership, save an 
enmity to slavery wherever it was to be found, and 
wherever it was to be attacked and repudiated—he 
must not and could not be silent; but it was a real 
and solemn duty faithfully, soberly, and without ex- 
aggeration, for the truth’s sake, to record the im- 
pressions which he derived from the opporiunities he 
had had, imperfect as he admitted them to be, of 
perusing the features and witnessing the aspects of 
slavery upon its own soil and beneath its own influ- 
ences. (Hear, hear.) He-had had some transient 
glances at the system among the rice fields of Caro- 
lina, and in the sugar plantations of Louisiana. He 
had seen the system, perhaps, in its most matured 
developement, and at one of its permanent head 
quarters, in the island of Cuba, upon those beaute- 
ous shores which nature seemed to have fitted and 
intended for a terrestrial paradise, where such was 
the prodigal richness of a tropical vegetation, such 
the unclouded brightness of a tropical climate, that 
to live there he felt he could almost be a slave, but 
not a slaveholder. (Greatapplause.) Returning to 
the American union, he had passed up the stream of 
the gentle Ohio, and had seen upon one bank a series 
of slave states, on the other a series of free states; 
and he was bound to say that the comparative ap- 
pearance of the progress of prosperity—of all that 
constituted power and happiness, seemed to him to 
be just in the proportion which the most ardent 
friends of freedom would desire. (Applause.) He 
then came to another and still fairer scene—to the 
St. Lawrence, which separated not the free states 
and the slave states of the American union, but the 
free states of the North American republic and the 
provinces of the queen of Great Britain. Now, in 
which of the districts under these designations, might 
it not at least, be expected that a regard for human 
rights would most extensively and scrupulously pre- 
vail? He could not help being much struck with a 
circumstance which he had seen mentioned in a 
book, written by a person not aetuated by any bias 
against either the political or social divisions of Ame- 
rica, or by any overweening prejudices im favor of a 
monarchical and aristocratical government—he 
meant our excellent and accomplished country wo- 
man, Miss Martineau—it was stated by her that she 
was told by the captain of a steamer which plied on 
the river Niagara, between the American and Bri- 
this shores, ‘‘that the finest sight in the world, was 
the leap of a fugitive slave to the shore, when the 
ship neared the British territory.» (Loud applause.) 


*‘Now,” said the noble lord, turning to several 
American gentlemen on the platform, “I address my- 
self to you, the citizens of the United States; could 
reams of arguments, or torrents of declamation put 
more visibly or vividly before you the whole gist of 
this great subject? How long will you let it be so? 
[know that there are positive enactments of your 
constitution which you are not at liberty to contra- 
vene; 1 know that there are obligations to indepen- 
dent and co-ordinate communities by which you may 
be bound; but till you have proceeded to the utmost 
limits which the letter of your constitution allows. to 
wipe out this stain—so long as you suffer the slave- 
gang to be seen under the actual shadow of the ca- 
pitol of Washington—the seat of your central em- 
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pire—so long as you stretch the broad arm of your 
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carried on from one of your coasts to another, and | 


with a somewhat hesitating and uncertain, be the supplicant who sought it, or however powerful 
jold, it as true, above the slave trade itself, as it is} the claimant who pressed it. 


(Loud applause.) 
He rejoiced to hear that there was a prospect of 


even upon the bosom of that ocean, which you are) the abolition of slavery where, perhaps, least they 


go fond, and so justly fond, of terming free—so long | 
gs you allow of these and other compliances with 
the exactions of slavery, do you not deserve to have 
this picture, which | have just portrayed to you, set 
pefore you, that the finest sight in the world—and 
mark well, it was said within the very sound of the 
dash of Niagara—the finest sight in the world, is the 
jeap of the fugitive slave from the vessel which con- 
yeys kim forever from the dominion of slavery, upon 
the soil subject to Great Britain! He may have 
come care-worn, crouching, panting, but the con- 
sciousness of acquired freedom, of a master left be- 
hind, and who never again can grasp him, gives to 
the mere motion and muscle of his limbs a play, an 
elasticity, and a mora] meaning, which are nothing 
short of the sublime.” (Enthusiastic applause. )— 
They must all of them be aware that a treaty had 
been concluded between the United States of Ame-| 
rica and this country. He hoped he should not be 
disposed to advert to any topics foreign to the imme- 
diate purpose of the meeting, or connected with ge- | 
neral politics; he might, however, observe, that he | 
was on the whole inclined to view the terms of that| 
treaty more favorably than some of those with whom, | 
in public life, he had been most accustomed to act. | 
He cordially rejoiced at its completion; but there | 
were one or two points connected with it which | 
seemed to him to demand attentive, and even jea- 
jous scrutiny. One of these points related to that) 





class of persons whose case he had just been con-) ing of every one would be, that it was right for us 
sidering—the fugitive slaves into Canada. A part of) to do all that was in our power, and yet rejoice, to 
| see ourselves outstripped. 


the treaty related to carrying into effect the mutual 
delivery and extradition of criminals between the one | 


would have expected it-rin the republic of Texas. 
He felt an assured confidence that the time would 


come when the meridian sun of freedom would shine 
‘on all the children of siavery. 


It was not for them 
to pronounce whether where the horizon was now 
most darkened, that there the rays of the morning 
might not first burst forth. After a high eulogium 
on the venerable Thomas Clarkson, and regretting 
the absence of sir T. F. Buxton, the noble lord con- 
gratulated the meeting that they had among them the 
representatives of the Anti-Slavery Society from the 
neighboring kingdom of France. It had been their 
Jot to measure their forces together on many a bat- 
tle-field, and in many an ocean conflict, but he trust- 
ed that those times of the world had now come, in 
spite of all that had been said or felt, which were to 
see them embarked ina higher and holier warfare. 
(Loud applause.) Those of their French neighbors 
who had favored them with their presence that day 
might feel assured, and might inform their accom- 
plished and ardent countrymen, that within the pre- 
cincts of that hall, at least, they had met with no 
desire for fresh encroachments of national territory, 
and with no disposition to grasp at excessive com- 
mercial monopoly (Hear, hear.) They met for 
the common object of putting an end to slavery; we 
asked them tocombine with us in sweeping from the 
common ocean the blood-stained flag of slavery; and 
in so glorious a competition he trusted that the feel- 


(Applause. ) 


| | After expressing a hope that slavery was like to 
country and the other. Before that provision could | be abolished in the Dutch and Danish colonies, al-| ference to slave labor. (Hear, hear.) 
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they did want such encouragement, he might speak 
to them in the words of a dramatic writer of our 
common language: 

“The poor forsaken perishing ones! 

Shall they be left a pray to savage power! 

Can they lift up their harmless hands in vain, 

Or cry to Heaven for help, and not be heard? 
Impossible! O, gallant and generous band, 

Go on, pursue, assert the sacred cause: 

Stand forth, ye proxies of ail-ruling Providence, 

And save the friendless from oppression! . 

Saints shall assist you with prevailing prayers 

And warring angels combat on your sige.” 

After a long debate, the presentation and adoption 
of resolutions, and other proceedings— 

Mr. Evans, M. P., then moved, and M. Amedee 
Thayer (treasurer of the French Abolition Society,) 
seconded a vote of thanks to the chairman, which 
was carried unanimously amid acclamations. 

Lord Morpeth, in expressing himself grateful for 
this mark of their confidence and approbation, said 


‘that the resolution was by no means the less wel- 


come to him, because it was advocated by a happy 
concurrence of two gentlemen, each of a different 
nation, but having a unity of language and feeling. 
(Cheers.) He need not, perhaps, further allude to 
the business of the day than to assure them that in 
the spirit of the resolutions there was no man pre- 
sent who concurred more fervently than himself — 
Perhaps, with respect to the last, he ought to make 
some slight reservation; for certainly his mind was 
not entirely made up as to the degree in which Eng- 
land, with a due regard to vested interests, ought to 
make use of other than indigenous labor in the West 
India colonies, feeling that nothing could be of grea- 
ter service to the cause than to hold out to the slave 
population of other countries the advantages, in a 





pecuniary point of view, of encouraging free in pre- 
At the same 


be ratified, it must come under the consideration of} jyding to the efforts in this cause of Mr. Channing | time, he concurred in laying it down that our first 
parliament, and he hoped that there the mode in} and Mr. J.Q. Adams, and complimenting those mem- | duty was due to the free colored population of Afri- 
mers of the society who had crossed the Atlantic to, ca and our colonies, and that if it was found that a 


| 


which it was intended to be carried out, would be 


most carefully considered. | 


ing the convenience as well as the policy of nations; | the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
but especial care should be taken lest there should | the last of all persons to derogate from the honors 
be allowed any loophole for facilitating the re-deli- | justly earned by our philanthropic statesmen, but 


very of the fugitive slave. (Hear, hear.) He need 
hardly labor to impress on them that no two persons 
could be more distinct than the fugitive from slavery 
and the fugitive from justice. 


The danger was lest the plea for one should wear 
the semblance of the plea for the other. He was 
inclined to hold, and he believed he was justified by 
the formal decisions of our colonial authorities in so 
holding, that nothing was essential to effect the es- 
cape of the slave—the appropriation, for instance, of 
his master’s horse, and of what his master would 
call his property, the slave having none—the wages 
which he ought to receive for his labor, and his mas- 


ter’s clothes, for even the very clothes on his back | 


were considered his master’s—in short that nothing 
that was essential to effect his flight ought to consti- 
tute a claim for his redelivery by our authorities to 
his former master. He was, indeed, himself dispos- 
ed to think that in any convention on our part on this 
subject we ought to have made especial exemption 
of the case of slavery, (applause) even though the 
slave should be charged with a distinct criminal of- 
fence which would have made a freeman subject to 
redelivery, and for this reason—because in the case 
of a free man we consign him to the ordinary ceurse 
of settled and recognised, and pre-ascertained law; 
while, in case of the siave, we could not be sure that 


bution. There was horrible experience to prove this, 
with the details of which they were most of them 
but too familiar. The only other point which he: 
would wish in passing to mention in connexion with 
the treaty, or rather the negotiation, of Washington, 
was the case of the Creole. That case was precise- 
ly as he would have it, in the unhesitating confirma- 
tion of the act of our colonial authorities, and in the 
unconditional freedom given to the insurgent slaves 
who entered the British territories. But in the let- 
ters which had passed between Mr. Webster and our 
plenipotentiary, some hints had been dropped of 
special instructions being issued to the colonial go- 
vernments on this subject. Now, if such instruc- 
tions, in contravention of the existing laws and obli- 


; 
' 


| 


tul _ | join them, the noble lord said he could not conclude | transfer of labor could not be made without trench- 
It was in itself a most desirable arrangement, suit-| without rendering the homage due to the efforts of 
He should be 


ing their interests, then he would be the first to con- 
| demn that transfer. (Cheers. ) 

| In conclusion, let him express a hope that a better 
day was dawning upon Africa; and that, as the ex- 


there were few who could adequately estimate the | ample of the Bey of Tunis, who had lately abolish- 
peculiar trials which beset every step in the path of |ed his slave market, might be taken asa type of 


| the American abolitionist. Slavery was not with them | what would be done by the rulers of its states, so the 
| as it was with us, with an ocean interposed, but at | speech which they had that day heard from the co- 


of a privileged white person. 


selves. 





(Hear, hear.) For what was it they had | 
we did not consign him to far more than legal retri-, not against them? The fashion, (and let no one deny | 


their doors. It was not even a rare sight to see free | lored minister on his left might be taken as a type of 
colored persons as with us; they existed there in | the state to which civilization would be advanced in 
swarms, and he was not sure whether in his sojourn | Africa, both in the present age and down to the re- 
in America he had not been more particularly struck | motest posterity. 
with the condition and treatment of the free colored heard the proceedings of the meeting would not only 
men than even with the slaves themselves. He knew | be enlightened, and heart-warmed by the speeches 
that slavery existed, and he had gone prepared for which had been delivered, but that, not permitting 
it; but he should never forget the sort of swell of | good resolutions to suffice, they would make those 
heart which he had felt on his first arrival in the | resolutions effectual by contributing, each in his own 
city of Charleston, when on hearing after sunset a | sphere, to give that final blow which must lay slave- 
deep-toned bell, and inquiring what it was tolled for, ry prostrate. Let none despise the sort of effort he 
he was told that it was the curfew. He begun to Was capable of making—for it was, as they knew 

think that the world had gone backward. He was the dripping of the smallest drops that effected the 
told that after the tolling of this bell no free colored | perforation of the hardest stones. 
person might be seen in the streets without the pass hoped that that day they had set in action a machine 
(Hear, hear.) He ‘of which the wheels would not cease to revolye un- 
was not there to maintain the propriety or to uphold. til slavery should be contrary to the law of the world 

the expediency of every thing which might have and until every sea and every shore should resound 
been done by the American abolitionists; all he con- | With the anthems of the free. 
tended for was, that they lived in circumstances of | 
the utmost delicacy, difficulty, and danger, and at all mediately separated. 
events they were fully competent to defend them-| 


He was sure that all who had 


(Cheers.) He 


t (Protracted cheering. 
rhe noble tord then retired, and the meeting ot 





SPAIN—ESPARTERO. | 








gations, should be issued, he did trust that the atten- 
tion of the friends of the abolition of slavery would 
be steadily directed to them. (lear, hear.) For if 
there was one principle in the constitution of this 
country which he trusted the people of this country 
would ever hold fast and impregnable, it was that 
upon no inch of ground within the lawful-jurisdic- 
tion of England the foot of a slaye should be ever 
planted, (ioud applause) and that the immunities of 
the laws of our realm should never be diluted by any 


accommodating interpretation, how: ver lowly might! 





its potent influence in any community,) ridicule, the | i ; 
withdrawal of business, the loss of friends, the se-| The history of the Peninsula, whenever truly writ- 
an ae grey ties, ey 100005: “4 imputation - ten, will sufficiently refute the idea, that faction, dis- 
which noble minds were particularly sensitive, of | tpactio he Aliccs 
hostility to their native land, personal violence, the | ponge-shome pene mir e egy iN mh age 
scourge, the bowie knife—these were some of the | tants of republics. Monarchical Spain and Portugal, 
dangers that beset them; and, as if this were not have for the last thirty years, kept equal paee 
enough from their own countrymen, English writers with the South American republies, in engendermg 
and visiters, and residents, seduced perhaps by the | .: 1:1 disorders and political revoluti ? a 
frank and graceful hospitality of the southern plan. porcey Saracens. Unbappy 
ters (of which he was fully sensible,) yet felt that Poland, for many centuries formidable among the 


they too must join in the jeer, and swell the chorus | northern powers, and whose gallant monarch im 1679 


of obloquy; and what was still worse—he spoke it | interposed and saved the Austrian capital from the- 
with shame of a people for whom in other respects | Turkish sword,—promises to be but a preeursor to. 


he felt the most cordial sympathy and attachment, | the fate of the two southern kingdoms, now tosn by 
yet he could not conceal the truth—a great propor- | factions, each subsidized and encouraged, by neigh- 
tion of Irish emigrants were classed amongst the | boring powers, who whet swords for the hamds of 


most determined opponents to the advancement of|the victims their cupidity has exasperated. Aus- - 


the negro claims. (‘Shame!”’) But in spite of all|tria, Prussia, and the Czar of all the Russia Ss, are 
such obstacles, and even greater than these, their | enriched by the partition of the whole of Polamd; the 


noble band would go on increasing with gradually | very name of which is obliterated from the map of © 


swelling numbers, with growing hopes, with self- Europe. How Jong Spain and Portugal will survive 
sustaining, because Heaven-sown ecnergivs. ‘Tokens | the deep drafts of the poison of faction, for selfish 
and appearances of success were gathering every purposes stirred with no sparing hand in the eup of 
day and hour in their way. it was not for him or for their destiny by powerful neigkbors, wlio éhnteive 


any mortai lips to speed them as they went, or if to find willing agents enough in. beth. kingdoms, time - 
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alone can determine. Their prospects are any thing 
but propitious. Who is there amongst us, that think 
the destinies of either of the factions which for a 
long time have contended for their crowns, worth more 
notice or sympathy than the ephemeral faction that 
rules for a day in one of the S. American “republics!” 
First of the causes of the distraction in the Span- 
ish Peninsula have been the family squabbles of the 
old family which is, ‘Dei gratia,” imposed upon the 
destinies of that country as upon others of the Euro- 
ean nations by the usage of centuries. Not that the 
Toanhaee and their several branches are or have 
been more given to family bickerings and private 
olemics than those of fruitful feudal Germany, the 
Pot bed of the grace of God rulers, but rather that 
they stand in a position more exposed to the coun- 
terstroke of transatlantic and American influence 
and to the dawning spirit of modern times and the 
voice of the vast democracy ofnations. In 1820 the 
army that was assembled in the neighborhood of 
Cadiz for the purpose of being transported across the 
ocean to quench in blood the revolutionary repub- 
lies of South America, disobeyed their rulers and 
raised the standard of constitutionnl! liberty. This 
was the first open blow struck in Europe against 
the doctrines set forth by the armed despots assem. 
bled at Vienna and concocted by such men as Cas- 
tlereagh, Talleyrand, Metternich, and Nesselrode.— 
Like wild fire their movements spread from province 
to province until the whole peninsula breathed with 
the air of republicanism. To stifle the flame so 
dangerous to their own principles, the “holy alli- 
ance’ of crowned heads assembled at Laybach and 
decreed united war against the gallant Spanish pa- 
triots, and the army of the Bourbons reigning at Paris 
was ordered to execute their mandates. The blood 
of thousands of gallant heroes flowed for the consti- 
tution, but the treachery of its pretended advocates 
as well as the will of the reigning Ferdinand, allow- 
ed to remain upon the throne as Louis Philippe has 
since been in France, and false to his oath in its sup- 
port, brought about with foreign money, foreign sol- 
diers, and especially civil distractions the ultimate 
re-triumph of absolutism. The dark years that fol- 
lowed have left their effects upon the country.— 
There has no longer been a Riego around whom all 
might rally. he Parisian revolution of 1830 re- 
moved the dangerzotf{foreign interferencejof the more 
northern and powerful despotisms of Europe and 
Spain gradually resumed her liberal character of go- 
vernment. Louis Philippe has had his reasons why 
Christino should still be powerful in Spain, and 
though Espartero had banished Carlos and his friends 
from the country whom their presence distracted, 
and crushed his factious adherents, yet there were 
left sufficient elements of those parties in Spain to 
sow the seeds of discontent and insidiously excite 
even the republicans whom they thus basely seduce 
against the measures of Espartero. Were the repub- 
licans to put themselves forward and carry the day, 
their chief enemy would be found to be the Bourbon 
at Paris, Louis Philippe nuw, instead of Lewis xviii, 
as it was in 1823. The chief handle of French in- 
terference in Spanish concerns has been the Bourbon 
connection of their two reigning families. 

It is manifestly through the agency of foreign powers 
that most of the sanguinary contests have been main- 
tained in both Spain & Portugal. The French party— 
and the British party—nay, every minor ramifica- 
tion of faction, finds backers, sympathizers, and abet- 
tors, organized perhaps beyond the limits, but active 
upon the borders of both kingdoms. The Castilian 
character is no longer what it was. Within five cen- 
turies Spain has exhibited all the phases from na- 
tional greatness and granduer, down to pitiable 
weakness and imbecility. A French writer assim- 
ilates her politics to a steeple-chase, in which the 
riders are thrown, one after the other, just as they 
reach the goal of their wishes: the ins of yesterday, 
being the outs of to-day—and others will be in to-mor- 
row. Spain, says he, is always commencing, and ne- 
ver achieving any thing—like Penelope, amusing her- 
self at night in destroying all she had done in the day. 

There was some hope that Spain might be re- 
deemed from her thraldom, by the influence of some 
man capable of raising above the malaria which has 
infested so many of her people. Who would not 
wish success to any superior mind that would step 
out from beneath the foreign yoke, and proclaim for 
Spaty, against all foreigners. With sincere interest 
have we watched the rise one after another of her 
great men, in silent hope that some one would be 
found of sufficient talent, virtue, and popularity, to 
unite all Spaniards for their own country,—and at 
last ameliorate her condition. 


By many, Espartero had been looked upon as the 
future regenerator of his country. The interesting 
attitude in which the last accounts from Europe left 
him, has awakened more than usual interest in 











gross ali our columns or all our sympathies, and we 
therefore appropriate space toa late eloquent ad- 
dress of the Spanish chief to his countrymen. Its 
spirit and style remind us more of Napoleon’s bulle- 
tens, than any thing we have read for a long time. Jt 
is made in reply to the various attacks which have ap- 
peared inthe public journals from his numerous 
enemies, and forms a manifesto dated from Madrid 
on the 13th June ult.,a few days previous to his 
march for Valencia. It spoke as follows: 
Spanrarps. Since my conduct and motives have 
been aspersed with so much industry, and the coun- 
try sees itself menaced with so many misfortunes 
from the seductions of its eremies and the errors 
which they are scattering, shall I any longer pre- 
serve my silence? Is it not my Guty to speak and 
oppose simple facts against the perfidious arrows 
which calumny sharpens against me? Spaniards:— 
I will perform this duty, however painful to me; 
painful, although I may experience satisfaction in 
addressing my fellow citizens. I need not reeail the 
memorable events whose concatenation has elevated 
me to the post which [now occupy. They are still 
present to memory with the solemn debates which 
in the legislative bodies, preceded the nomination of 
the person or persons who were to exercise the re- 
gency of this kingdom rendered vacant by the re- 
nunciation of the queen-mether. Spain admired, 
and the civilized world Jikewise could not but ad- 
mire, both the imposing calmness and the solemn 
majesty with which the cortes proclaimed my name 
for a post so elevated; and men may yet remember 
the oath which [ pronounced in their midst, to go- 
vern with the constitution, and by the constitution, 
and to consecrate my existence to the observance 
of the laws, and promote all the measures which 
might tend to the felicity and prosperity of the state. 
This oath which I made in the presence of all 
Spain, with all sense of its deep importance, was 
thenceforth the guide of my whole conduct, and di- 
rected my steps in the difficult and thorny path in 
which destiny conducted me. Ihave never infring- 
ed it, Spaniards; in your presence, in the face of the 
whole world, 1 may protest, and give the highest 
evidences that never for a moment has the idea of 
its violation occupied my soul. From the moment 
when I found myself clothed with supreme p: er, I 
surrounded myself with a ministry, constitutional, 
and responsible alone before the cortes and the pub- 
lic, for all the acts of government against the 
provocations of rebellion; against the perfidous ap- 
pealsof discontent from some individuals of the 
armed force, who from that time forward have in- 
undated these journals which are inimical to the 
public cause, this government appealed only to the 
force of the laws. To the insuits, sarcasms, and 
perfidious insinuations, of which my person was 
from that period on, the aim,I opposed only the 
weapons of silence. If, on two occasions when the 
standard of rebellion was openly displayed, I pro- 
ceeded in person to extinguish it, and avenge the 
majesty and honor of the laws, could I deprive my 
character of regent, of the glorious title of soldier— 
could | destroy the fact of having so often conduct- 
ed in the path of honor and dangers, the valiant de- 
fendersofthecountry. Ifmy presence was useful, ifa 
certain prestige surrounding my person gave new cou- 
rage to loyal subjects and increased the fear of the re- 
bels, who could find fault therewith, except the covert 
enemies of the public weal, who cover and disguise 
themselves under forms, which their conduct exposes. 


If, on the two occasions to which [ allude, the go- 
vernment had recourse to exceptionable measures, 
not prescribed by the laws, who is ignorant of the 
histories of the freest people of both ancient and mo- 
dern times? Who has not seen that with all those 
natious there have occurred certain extraordinary 
events, in which it was believed to be requisite to 
cover with a veil the statue of the law, in order to 
preserve it from the attacks of its enemies. Unfor- 
tunate would have been those nations, if the conspi- 
rators, they who worked for the ruin of the laws 
under their protecting cloak, had been assured of the 
impossibility in those laws of departing from their 
mild forms when they were to seek vengeance for 
injuries committed against them. How many of them 
would have ceased to exist! How many of them 
would have failed of attaining to the grandeur and 
prosperity to which their destinies called them. The 
peril once over, facts are examined and judged, and 
the decision is made, whether it was necessity, or 
caprice, which suspended the ordinary course of the 
law. ‘The cortes pronounced in favor of the govern- 
ment in the first of these rebellions. The excep- 
tional measures of the government on occasion of 
the second, are yet subject to their discussion and 
verdict, the violence of passion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

On one oceasion, | accepted ne resignation of a 





his career. O'Counell and freland should not en- 


wivistry which had incurred a vote of censure from 
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the assembly of deputies; on two other occasions I 
pronounced the dissolution of the chambers, and oy 
those two occasions, I made, with the constitution in 
my hand, an appeal to.the vote and patriotism of the 
people. The fundamental Jaw explicitly granteg 
me this power. And why is the chief of the state 
invested with it? It is because the representative as. 
sembly may not be in harmony with the sentiments 
of the nation; because the co-legislative bodies ma 
be at variance; because the heat of passion, error 
and ae hang may become prejudicial of the inte. 
rests of the state. With the constitution in my hand 
I repeat it, I pronounced the dissolution of the Jast 
congress. No one can contest this right in me with- 
out failing in respect to this constitution to which 
we have all sworn. And what is alleged against this 
right so explicitly granted? Not the laws, but the 
vague word of parliamentary forms, which every 
one explains in his own mode to suit himself; par- 
liamentary forms which they who proclaim them, 
violate and infringe as promptly as they invoke them. 
Is it in the parliamentary forms to compose a minis- 
try the half of which does not appertain to the par- 
liament. Is it in them to exact measures which 
neither reason nor justice authorised? Is it out of 
the parliamentary usage to charge the president of a 
co-legislative body with the formation of a cabinet 
after having in vain invoked and exhausted the va- 
rious fractions of the majority of the other body. 


Spaniards! I know and practise better the consti- 
tution than do those who so pompously invoke every 
moment its name. [am regent by the constitution; 
in it alone are my titles and my rights. I have sworn 
to consecrate myself wholly to the liberties of my 
country; but out of this constitution! there is nothing 
for me but an abysm! nothing but ruin for this great 
monarchy which has purchased at the price of so 
much blood, its independence and liberty, and which 
has so many just claims to reap the fruit of its immense 
sacrifices. 

Shall I reply to the numberless insults of which I 
have been the object. Shall I descend so far as to 
destroy the accusation, more or less indirect, of pro- 
longing the term of my regency? This calumny, by 
which it has been wished to embitter my days, I cast 
back with the noble pride of a pure conscience.— 
Insensates! to put a silence to this rumor, the mani- 
festations of my ministers, my own assertions, my 
protestations before the highest bodies of the state, 
have all been insufficient. And who can hush that 
which is propagated by personal malevolence, and 
which increases at every moment with the thirst for 
reaction and revenge. 

Shall I think to procrastinate that day, the greatest 
which awaits me, which shall put a period to my 
political life? While the example of many disinte- 
rested men so sweetly flatters my heart, will I go 
and imitate those who have cast with violence under 
their feet the laws of their zountry. I have not 
their genius; their fatal ambition does not animate 
me. The greater part of them expiated cruelly their 
usurpations. ‘The dictator of the continent termi- 
nated his days upon an arid rock of the ocean.— 
Those great men enjoyed a.glory which cust human- 
ity too dearly, and Baidamero Espartero, born in ob- 
scurity, elevated to the service of the liberty of his 
country and of his queen, will return to his private 
condition, content with having accomplished his du- 
ties and of meriting in recompense the sympathies 
of the worthy. Spaniards! it is my heart which 
speaks to you. Is there the same sincerity of senti- 
ments in those who seek to plunge you into new con- 
vulsions. Do they invoke with the same enthusiasm 
as myself, the name of the country; they, who under 
frivolous pretexts which serve as the veil for their 
ambition, are raising the standard of revolt. Do 
they know the country, they, who in preaching union, 
are exciting discord; who in proclaiming the parlia- 
mentary forms, render impossible any kind of go- 
vernment. Reason and justice are on my side, and 
[ fear nothing. I rest myself upon the constitution; I 
cover myself with its impenetrable shield. I am 
animated on this occation with the same confidence 
that formerly the loyal, the good, the true friends of 
liberty inspired me with, the army, the marine, the 
national militia, all Spanairds worthy of the name. 
They will aid me in restraining the distraction which 
threatens to envelope us in new misfortunes. 

They will present themselves in the electoral arena 
and with the sad but salutary experience of the past, 
they will engage in forming a national congress in 
harmony with the true interests of the country. I 
must deliver untouched to the cortes, which is to de- 
cide the grave questions which at present agitate the 
public mind, the sacred deposites of the queen and 
of my own authority. I shall notdeliver them up to 
anarchy nor to the voice of passion. The fate of him 
who has a thousand times consecrated his life to the 
defence of the country is but a small matter; but the 
queen, the constitution, and the monarchy, unpose 
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trate of the nation, and shall defend as a soldier. | 


DUKE OF VICTORIA. 


Whilst upon this subject, itis as well to apprize | 
wyr readers of so much of the history of the Span- 
ish Premier as we happen to be in possession of.— 
fhe last Boston Courier contains a notice of an ac- 
ount of him, evidently written by an opponent of | 
is, but from which we may cull some facts—not be- 
fore known here. Remember, the pen is held by an 
»nemy Of Espartero. 

The writer commences by saying that, although he 
yill not deny his services nor his merits, he must 
pronounce Espartero to have been all his life the 
hild of good luck. Seven years ago the question 
night have been asked if his name were mentioned, 
who is he?” and six years ago, the Spanish press, in 
nswering the question, would have said that he was 
, general, personally brave, but idle, undecisive, of 

jimited capacity, and one who spent three quarters 
of the day in bed. Atthat time the Madrid journals, 
of all “ie scoffed at him without mercy. Ata later 
jate the Exaltados, defying him, compared him to 
Oliver Cromwell; but still later, finding him on their 
ide and able to do them service, or at any rate 

inking he was, extolled him to the skies, and there 
was no famous name in ancient or modern history 
hat was not associated with his in their praises; at 
one time he was a second Pompey, then a Cesar, then 
a Marlboro’; at one time he was greater than Wash- 
ington, and at another equal, if not superior, as a 
yeneral, to Napoleon. He has not yet, we believe, 
peen likened to Mirabeau, but this will probably 
ome in good season, for they say that his excellen- 

y can, if he ple.ses, be very apt in turning phrases, 
provided he is not obliged to make too long a 
speech. A deputy, who was his enthusiastic ad- 
hirer, in making allusion to Espartero’s birth place, 
once called him the hero of La Mancha, and very 
appily, a8 he thought, compared him to Don Quiz- 
olte. 

Baldonero Espartero, the subject of this article, 





me duties which I shall fulfil as the first ma-. 





cucho, putting an end to the war, and destroying for- 
ever all Spanish dominantion in South America. Of, 


icourse, there was no more glory for Espartero to’ 


achieve on this side of the Atlantic, and he returned | 
to his own country. 

On his return, Colonel Exspartero was charged with | 
the commission of delivering to the government ‘he | 
flags taken from the enemy during the war, and for} 
this service he was raised to the rank of brigadier, | 
but the Spanish people bestowed upon him, and all) 
his surviving companions in arms, the ironical title of | 
Ayacucho, in memory of the place of their last unfor- 
tunate defeat. 

These Ayacuchos, almost all young men, and at first 
in bad odor in Spain, formed of them<elves a sort of 
brotherhood, whose union became the closer in con- 
sequence of thé disdain with which they were occa- 
sionally treated. Almost all of them became afler- 
wards high in military rank, and during the succeed- 
ing civil wars, have been often found in opposing 
Sampce, Rodil, Valdes, Narvaez, Alaix, Lopez. Vil- 
lalobos, Cantarac, Aldama, and others, naines fami- 
liar to the readers of newspapers for the last fifteen 
years, were of this despised class of Myacuchos. 


Appointed Brigadier, Espartero was sent to com- 
mand the garrison at Logrono, where he became ac- 
quainted with a young and pretty girl, Senora Jacin- 
tha Santa Cruz, the daughter of a rich merchant.— 
He was young, rich, well formed, and brave, but he 
had the reputation of being a gambler. The father of 
Jacintha detested gamblers, but the daughter had no 
such horror, and Espartero having won her, the father 
reconciled himself to the match with the best grace 
he could. 

Some time after his marriage, he was sent to take 
charge of the garrison at Palamas, which he seldom 
left, until the death of Ferdinand, except to visit, oc- 
casionally, the neighboring city of Barcelona, in 
which place his young wife enjoyed a great reputation 
for grace and beauty. 

On the accession of Isabella, he declared himself 
without hesitation in favor of the young queen, and 








twas born at Granatula, a little village in the pro- 
rince of La Mancha, in Spain, in 1793. He was the 










penter or wheelwright. As his constitution was too 
meeble to allow of his being brought up at his father’s 
rade, he was destined for the church, and put under 
he care of his eldest brother, who was curate of a 
neighboring village, and who undertook the expense 
f his education. He was placed in an ecclesiastical 
seminary, Where he remained until the patriotism of 
Spain was aroused by the proceedings of Napoleon, 
and the outbreak at Bayonne. At the first signal of 
he war, young Espartero, then only sixteen years 
old, threw down his cassock, armed himself with a 
musket, and joined a battalion of theologians, who 
ad enrolled themselves under the name of el sagra 
Wo, the holy. ‘The most distinguished of this corps 
Were successively incorporated into a regiment, and 
alter considerable campaigning, Espartero, having 
acquired a tuste for the profession of arms, obtained 
ihrough the influence of a fainity of high standing, to 
Whom his brother had become chaplain, a situation in 
amilitary school. He graduated at the age of twenty- 
hree, with the rank of sub-liewtenant, in 1816; this 
Was ata moment when Spain, having got rid of Na- 
poleon, was filled wiih ifactive soldiers, who, hav- 
Ing Deel recruiied ivom ali ciasses of society, and 
unfitied by a five years’ war service for the ordinary 
occupation of peace, did vot k ) | 
Ihemselves. Fortunately, the Spanish 
Soulh America, Having vee 
power of Bonaparie, contiiu 
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jorce of bubil, thew insurrest t ibis time, and the 
existing S°Veriinenl Ul Spa W vt sorry to send 
Pa portion Ol Mer te and lurvulcnl population to 
hing the colonists back vo : Sait). Au expedition Wades 
liled vuliorS. Awerica, ta CUUMINALG O1 hich Wath | 
ven to Gen. Pablo Mor,:} fo this officer our 
itenant offered fis services. and beimy pleas 


iis address, Moriiis i . itt ilo is stafl, 
wade him his secretary. Dury eight years 

- ihe war in Peru was carried on, Espartero, 
se bravery was never cailed in question, carved 
‘ay lo promotion through diiferent grades ». ith 
,vint of his sword. lv 1817, at Cuciiusamoa, tire 
‘ute of Peru Superior, since calied Bolivia, he was 
three times wounded, and received the command of a 
vuitaiiuu, Which he led to the attack of, a redoubt 
po astonishing intrepidity. Some days afterwards, 
at Sapachui, he acquired on the field of battie the 
Tank vl lreutenant colonel. In 1818, he gained, with his 


regiment, a signal advantage over the insurgents of 


Rueto, iu the plains of Mayocayo. In 1822, we find 
hun with the rank of colonel, taking an active part im 
all military operations, especially in the affair of To- 
lula, Woere he receivedtwo wounds. Lt is well knows 
Dow, in ad24, the insurgebt ge! eral Sucre obtained a 
glorious victory, ending in a Capitulation at Aya- 


ninth chila of poor parents, his father being a car- | commandant general of the province of Biscay. There 


when the civil war broke out, he asked permission to 
serve in the army of the north, and was appointed 


his good luck appeared at first to have deserted him, 
| for he was beaten three or four times by Zumalacar- 
| reguy, and was not conqueror in a single engagement; 
| but these misfortunes did not prevent his being ap- 
pointed, successively, Marechal-de-camp and lieutenant 
\general. In 1835, the army of the Christinos met 
‘with a suceession of reverses, and five generals in 
chief, viz: Sarasfield, Quesada, Rodil, Valdes, and 
Mina, were in turn completely baffled by the Carlist 
army; Cordova, the most skilful of all, obtained some 
little success, but at the reception of the news of the 
events at La Granja, he too, sent in his resignation, 
and retired to France. There remained but one more 
general who was not used up, for Espartero, al- 
though beaten in light skirmishes, had not yet suffer- 
ed the mortification of a grand defeat. He was ac- 
cordingly appointed commandant in chief of the army 
of the north, captain general of the Basgues provinces 
and Viceroy of Navarre, by a decree of September 17, 
1836. 

It is but justice to say that the situation of Espar- 
tero was at first any thing but advantageous, and he 
‘deserves much credit for taking such advantage of 
| his situation as to change the face of matters, and 
| thus render his triumph easy. In fact, the spirit and 
|werve of the Carlist insurrection, Zumalacarreguy, 
was dead; low ambition, petty vanity, and rival cu- 
pidity had taken root in the camp of Don Carlos, and 
ithe people of Navarre had already become disabused 
of taeir notrons in his favor, and vegan to distinguish 
between the support of a nullity in his pretensions, 
and tie detence of their own privileges; accordingly 
they no longer marched to the combat with their 
former order. On the other hand, the government of 
Madrid, comprehended at last that it would be ne- 
cessary, in order to decide and finish the civil war, to 
furnish the new general with ample means, and they 
accordingly did so. But penury, the want of food 
aud money, and great neglect of discipline, had made 
cruel ravages in the constitutional army; agitated by 
revolutionary symptoms which came to them frow 
tne capital, the soldiers who were often half starved, 
and a'ways discontented, deposed and ass.ssinated 
their officers, and delivered themselves up to all sorts 
of excesses, disposed evento open the road them- 
selves to allow the Carlists to march to Madird. I: 
order to turn the tide of affairs in the army a little, 
Espartero commenced his proceedings with a victory; 
he drove the Carlists from the eights of Luchana 





count of Luchana. 

After this success, the general with that vigor which 
he was wont to exhibit, occupied himself in re-es- 
tablishing the discipline of his army; twice at Miran- 


he called out assassins from the ranks, and obliged 


Madrid, but was driven back again. 


and besieged Bilboa. This feat gained him the title of 
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their comrades, who were probably also their accom- 
plices, to shoot them in his preseace. 
Espartero again iell into his accustomed inactivity, 


-and Don Carlos in the mean time pushed on towards 


The year 1837 
was spent in insignificant movements and operations 
without results, and it was not until thegspring of 
1838 that he appeared to wake up, and commenced 
vigorously his work, and on the 27th April near Bur- 
gos, overtook the Carlist general Negri whom he at- 
tacked and killed, making prisoners of five thousand 
men, and capturing a large quantity of baggage and 
artillery. 

This last disaster commenced the downfall and 

dissolution of the Carlist army; the intrigues and con- 
spiracies of priests did the rest. Fifteen thousand Car- 
lists gave battle to Espartero near the city of Pena- 
cawada, and were routed. After this victory, he pre- 
pared to beseige Estella, but the news of the disas- 
trous defeat of Oraa before Morilla, by the guerrilla 
chief Calvera, cast a discouraging influence over the 
whole constitutional army, and Espartero relapsed 
into his cherished system of temporizing and changed 
his tactics to the defensive. 
Meanwhile, the command of the Carlist army had 
been taken from Guergue and given to Maroto; the 
energy and known activity of this chief inspired his 
troops with new hopes. ‘The two opposing generals 
were of the class of ayacuchos, and they exchanged 
proclamations after the style of Don Quixotte, each 
threatening to exterminate the other, each announc- 
ing to their soldiers that the eyes of all Kurope were 
upon them regarding them with admiration—that re- 
ports of their bravery filled the world—and that after 
the next victory they should have immortality.— 
Espartero commenced the campaign in 1839, with 
great success; inthe month of May, at the head of 
thirty thousand men he took a number of strongly 
fortified posts, during which the Carlists lost six 
hundred men, and the conquering general again had 
honors heaped upon his head and was created, for 
his success, Duke of Victoria. These victories hasten- 
ed events to a conclusion and the war which for 
seven years had desolated three provinces, ruined 
and disorganized Spain, and disquieted France, was 
terminated at Bergara on the 29th of August, 1839. 
Don Carlos fled to France on the 15th of September; 
Aragon, where Cabrera still resided, was pacified the 
following year. 

The writer from whom we have abridged this ac- 
count, concludes his history of Espartero’s military 
career, by saying that the Duke of Victoria is a sol- 
dier of ordinary capacity, that in his whole military 
career he has not given a single token as a strategist 
which discovers any more than common talents; that 
he has the qualities and defects of his country; that 
he is intrepid and swaggering, undecided and _ perse- 
vering, a great amateur of small matters, very patient 
and lucky to a supreme degree. 

On his return from Peru, Espartero, if he brought 
afew flags and still fewer jaurels, brought what 
was of more consequence in the eyes of some people 
—a plenty of money, in amount, it was said, at least 
two millions of dollars. ‘To the curious it was won- 
derful where he could have raised so much, for he 
had not been known to pillage churches. to have 
discovered a mine, nor to have been a robber on the 
highway; he certainly had not gained these piastres 
with his sword, but he had won thei, it was ascer- 
tained, by playing cards. Espartero was, is, and pro- 
bably will be, as he lives, an immoderate gambler; 
the dice box is his first and dearest love; the love of 
glory is a secondary affection, and contrary to all pre- 
cedent among gamblers, he is generous, never cheats, 
and never or almost never loses. 

This passion for play was acquired during his ser- 
vice in South America. Play was a sort of epidemic 
with the whole army, and it is known that nearly 
every soldier carried a pack of cards; it was the 
same with all classes. men and officers, and after a 
day of fighting, every one amused himself with gam- 
bling, to conquer or vary their emotions. Espartero, 
in winning their money, won also the hearts of his 
comrades, for he often gave up to his ruined compe- 
titor a portion of his winnings, and always forgave a 
debt that it was not convenient to his adversary to 
pay. Scandal mongers, who pretended to be more 
or less informed on the subject, insinuated and even 
reported boldly after a while, that during the time 
that the negotiations were going on at Bergara, as 
mentioned above, the two principal actors, both reck- 
less gamblers, were in the habit of meeting nightly 
at a farm house, to play; and that these two ayacu- 
"thos, cards in hand, decided with the dice the clauses 
of the convention and the destinies of Spain. If this 
were so, it must be allowed that Maroto was a most 
luckless lawyer. So much for the military career of 
the man who now holds the governmerm of Spain in 
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REVOLUTIONARY soLpIERS. Joseph Newell, who fought 
at the battles of both Lexington and York ‘Town, and 
was at the taking of Ticonderoga, was too unwel| to 








mews Dr. Hahnemann, the founder of homepathy, died in 
| Paris on Sunday 9th, aged 88, 
| The celebrated Field Marshal Count Wittgenstein, 
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died at St. Petersburgh on the 16th June. The deceased | join his comrades at Boston on the celebration of ¢} ————— 
American Provisions. London market, July 18th— was a high commander of the Russian armies during | Bunker Hill monument, 17th June. He died in that e. rIFTH SER 
Notwithstanding considerable arrivals, prices tend up- | the whole French war, and stood high in the confidence | ty on the 29th July, 1843. =f eo 
wards. New beef meets ready sale. Pork arrives slow- | of the late Emperor Alexander. . 
ly; new bagon middlings in pickle, in tierces, 29 to 32s.| At Syracuse, New York, the Rev. Squire Chase, the Seizure. Three chain cables landed at Boston by 1} 
rewt. Cheese, siock exhausted, is enquired for; lard | superintendant of the Liberia mission, under the care of the brig ‘Thousa from Aux Cays, taken on board there j is ane 
as advanced; butter, what little is ieft maintains its/ Missionary society of the Methodist Episcopal church. said, from an English vessel. PRINT! 
price. Mr. C. arrived in this conntry about two months since,! Sprcre. The British frigate S toue NS 
Bank Irems. $205,620 of the issues of the Central | from Monrovia, witha view of recovering his impaired | yang. from Vera Cruz for Baslaed wen <p ah He ¥ 
x a ddaais Sak: a, N the CONTE 
Bank of the state of Georgia, vere burnt on thee “a health. Sih, baning $1,600,000 on board, instead of two millions NATIONAL 
Be oe F : ° ‘ A B re 
ult., by the proper eulhoriine of the state, MAKING WII) «1, scions. On Thursday last, the 3d instant, eleven | 28reported in our last. 


what was previously burnt $685,302, besides 90,000 with- 
drawn from circulation, but not yet burnt. ‘Tat is get- 
ting on handsomely. 

The New York Journal of Commerce of the 2d, says: | 
“Yesterday was discount day at many of our banks.— | 
The offerings were extremely small. At one of the, 
largest banks, when the directors came together, they | 
found that they had not a proposition to consider.” 

Another account says “money is more abundant than 
ever. Most of the banks have reduced rates of interest | 
to four per cent. Individual capitalists have taken loans | 
at less than four, and those who retain a vivid recollec- 
tion of the times when they got four per cent. a month, 
think the millenium is a good way off yet.” 





British Manuractures. The United States consume 
more British mauulactures than any other nation, Great 
Britain alone excepted. By a recent report of a com- 
mittee to the British parliament, it seems that the value 
of British manufactures consurned by various nations is 
as follows: Prussia, seven cents to each person; Russia, 
15; Norway, 17; France, 20; United States, 402. 


Business Irems. The New York papers say that 
wesiern merchants are there, and operating handsomely. 
Dry goods have advanced,—domestics from 10 to 15 per 
cent. on last falls sales, and coarse woollens, jeans, &c. 
5 to 10; Package sales have commenced and are well at- 
tended. 

CanaDa Wueat Birt has been passed the house of 
lords. 

Camets at Nantucket. This marine experiment 
seetns to have cost the company severely. They were 
svid at auction on the 20th ult. for $4,700, being about one- 
eighih of their original cost, but have brought in the Young 
Eagle with a full cargo since. 

Cuineszk Docs. A pair of curiosities, jet black, with- 
out a hair upon their skin, were landed at N. York, from 
a Swedish brig last week. 


Cincinnati has increased 2,000 houses and 13,000 in- 
habitants, within three years. 


CornacE, at the Branch Mint, New Orleans from the 
Ist June to the Ist July—Gold $485,000; Silver $130,000; 
total $615,000. 

Cotorep Porutation. Dispositions were made to- 
wards celebrating the anniversary of the emancipation 
of slavesin the West Indies, at Philadelphia, on the 
evening of the Ist. An immense crowd, collected in 
consequence; a riot was evaded by the immediate dis- 
persion of the actors. 

Copper, to the amount of 40,000 pounds was shipped 
from Wisconsin last year. 


Corn- Baltimore market prices 52 to 54. Boston mar- 
ket, same prices. 

Corron MARKET. Liverpool, July 14. A fair de- 
mand from the trade for American descriptions this 
week; the market has not, however, been well sup- 
plied, especially with cotton under 4d, which we 
quote $d per lb. dearer. Above that price we have 
a dearer market, but it does not amount to a quota- 
tion. 2,600 American taken on speculation, 1,300 
American, 600 Pernam, and 500 Surat, for export.— 
Import from the 8th to the 14th inst. inclusive, 25,- 
145, and sales same period, 25,800 bales. 

July 18. Demand continues steady, a good extent 
of business is done daily. ‘The marketis decidedly 
firmer, and purchases cannot be made in the lower 
qualities of American within {d of the lowest point 
of last week. Speculators huve taken 2,600 bales 
American, and exporters 1,900 bales of American, 
600 Pernams, and 500 Surat. 5000 bales were sold 
to-day. 

The cotton crop. We have rather more complaints 
of appearances, by the mails of this week, than here- 
tofore, and predictions are that the crop will fall 
considerably short of the last. 

Corron Press. ‘The New York Courier says that a 
steam qviton press is in full operation in that city, which, 
simply by the direct action uf steam upon the piston, 
compresses a bale of cotton of the largest size to any 
density required—the degree of pressure being regulat- 
ed with exactness by a self-acting steam governor. The 
editor of the Courier speaks of it in very favorable 
terms. 

DANA THE PoET, is to be the biographer of Allston the 
poet-paiuter. 

Deatus. The Irish legal world has lost one of its most 
illustrivuus members, in the Right Hon. Charles Kendall 
Bushe, late clifet jusuce of the court of queen’s bench. 
He died at the huuse of ius son, Mr. Thomas Bushe, 


| Island is yet. to elect two—total 130. 


_ boring class than heretofore. 


| At Limerick, only 1,987 during the three last months;— 


representatives were to have been elected trom ‘T'en- 
nessee; on Monday next, 7th instant, North Carolina 
elects nine, Alabama seven, Mississippi tour, Kentucky 
ten, Indiana ten, Illinois seven. On the 5th September 
Vermont elects four; on the 12th, Maine elects seven; on 
the 2d October Maryland elects six; on the 10th, Penn- 
sylvania elects twenty-four, and Ohio twenty-one, Rhode 


Emigration. The number of passengers that arrived 
in this country in the year 1842, was 110,984, of which 
74,014 entered the port of New York. This exceeds the 
number of any previous year. Not much over half the 
number have reached either the United States or Cana- 
da, so far this year, that did by this time last year. The 
passengers this year, are generally more respectable in 
appearance and circumstances, and more a thrifty la- 


Two thousand Norwegians for instance, who travel- | 
led over six hundred miles from the north to reach the | 
port of [lavre, embarked there for this country, and will 
be an excellent community wherever they may settle in 
this blessed country. 

The agitation and prospect of a repeal, has arrested | 
emigration from Ireland. Notwithstanding the increased | 
facilities, reduced price of passage, and government al- 
lowance of one pound of bread per day to each passen- 
ger, not one third of the usual number have embarked. 


last year the same months 4,518 embarked. 


Fayette County, Pa., has a population of 40,000,— | 
Not a single prisoner is at this time in their county jail! | 
Fruits of the temperance reform. 


Fines. Property estimated to the value of $915,000, 
was destroyed by fire at Valparaiso on the night of the 
15th March. | 

Saunder’s Print Works, at Providence, Rhode Island, 
were nearly destroyed on the 23th, together with from 
five to seven thousand pieces of goods. Loss $25,000 to | 
$30,000. 

Frovur. Inspections last week at Baltimore 9,910 bee. | 
rels and 188 halt barrels; this week, 11,514 barrels, 444 | 
half barrels. 





Prices continue to decline; $4 62 is now | 
given, sales at $4 75 to $5 for fair brands The new 
avenue for supplies for the Boston market renders the 
article dull there at $4 87 to 5 62, according to quality. 
At N. York $5 12 to 5 44. 


FISHERIES ON OUR EASTERN coast, this season, at first 
promised well, but good luck lasted but a short time, it 
ig now said. Six mackerel fishing vessels arrived at 
Hyannis a few days since, unable to muster a single 
barrel amongst the whole of them during their expedi- 
tion. Nine tenths of the fleet they lett, were entirely 
empty, and thirty barrels, was the most any had taken. 
Their shad fisheries proved an entire failure. 





Hayri. We have accounts, via Jamaica, that five | 
French ships of war, with an Admiral’s flag, arrived at | 
Hayti on the Sth ult. Can the French design to take, 
possession again? We hope not. 


Hosiery. The Newark N. J. Advertiser, says there 
are two millions of dollars paid annually for stockings, 
and notices a stocking manufactory at the Cohooes on 
the Mohawk, which makes $800,000 per annum of 
coarse hose, and by machinery so constructed that, 
= man can perform as inuch as eight on the European | 
plan. 





NewspaPers. ‘There are 525 published in Great Bri-| 
tain and Ireland, 138 of which are issued in London. | 


Piracy anD MURDER. ‘The schooner Sarah Lavinia, 
found at sea deserted, excited apprehensions and inqui- | 
ry. Two men that had landed near Seconnet Point un- | 
der suspicious circumstances, were traced and arrested at 
New York on the 2d inst, Mathews, the youngest, final- 
ly made a full confession. Babe, an Englishman, led 
the conspirators, and after murdering the captain and 
mate, took command. He isin custody. Walker, the 
third one concerned, has not been taken yet. 


Rait roap 1rems. Upwards of 50,000 laborers are 
employed upon the railway from Petersburg to Moscow. 
The railway is 500 miles long, and will be completed in 
about two years. ‘T'his is the railway on which our coun- 
tryman, major Whistler, formerly engincer on the Bos- 
ton and Albany rail road, is engaged. ‘The German pa- 
pers say that the soldiers of the Russian army are to con- 
struct the road. 

‘The Aubern and Syracuse rail road company have 
declared a semi annual dividend of four per cent. 

New York and Erie Rail Road Co. Suits have been 
brought against six or seven hundred of the most re- 
sponsible of the stockholders, by the directors of the 
company, on the ground of their personal liability, for 





Furry, Rahney. 


steamers from France to the West 


_ ‘The curious fact, that the only kind of specie Which 
it is said would do to ship to France for a long time pag, 


is the Mexican dollars, and why they are going now g, 


fast, has been accounted for by alleging that they have 
discovered a sufficient portion of gold in that coin to pay 
them handsomely for separating it from the silver. 


Streamers. A splendid French steamer, called th, 
Cesar, of some 1,200 tons, one of the finest specimen, 
of that class of vessels, with powerful engines and, 
beautiful model, was at Porto Rico on the 6th inst., hay. 
ing commissions on board to arrange for a mail line of 

Tadien, This is the 
first of four steamers that were nearly ready for this new 


line, from Havre and Brest to New York and the Wes 
Indies, to leave France on the 7th and 2Istof each 


month. 
Stocks. London market, July 11. New York fives, 


87; Pennsylvania fives, 50, Alabama fives, 62; Indiana 
23; Illinois sixes, 29, 


Sugar oF Cornstatxs. The Rev. L. Humphreys, of 


Edwardsburg, Michigan, has succeeded handsomely in 
extracting sugar and molasses from the stalk, taken as 
soon as the tassel begins to blossom, cut into pieces, and 
boiled in a kettle for an hour or two, then press out the 
juice, and boil it down to asyrup. How simple. 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. The authorities of Portland, Me, 
have decided to grant no license to sell liquor this year. 
When Father Matthew was at York, he was asked 


whether if a person took the pledge he would be expect: § 


ed to abstain from the use of wine at the Lord’s Sup. 
per. He at once replied—*Of course not, the abstinence 
is only from wine as a beverage.” 

Of our imports, the greatest falling off has been in the 
amount of spirituous liquors. The imports at New York 
of the first three months of 1842, compared with the 
same months of 1843, stand thus: 





1842. 1843. 

Quarter casks of brandy 1,026 7 
Pipes of Brandy 43 0 
Half pipes of brandy 2,033 33 
Butts and pipes of wine 285 26 
Hogsheads and half pipes of wine 2,218 197 
Quarter casks and barrels of wine 7,042 1,347 
Boxes of wine 6,358 227 
Pipes of gin 1 096 268 
20,193 2,111 


That we call wholesome. 


Tozacco. Baltimore market. Good Maryland con 
mands readily $6,50a8; fine $8a12; middling to good 4afj 
inferior and common brings only $2,50a3. Ohio tobae: 
co has also gone off readily, though the receipts have 
been large; common and middling $3a4,50; good S5a6, 
fine read and wrappery $6,50a10; fine yellow $7,50all 
extra $llal3. A jot of western Virginia, brought $9 
round; Missouri $5,25. Inspections of last week were 
450 Maryland; 971 Ohio; 133 Kentucky; 17 Virginia- 
total 1571 hhds. This week, 519 Maryland, 789 Obi, 
137 Kentucky, 51 Missouri, and 12 Pennsylvania—total 
1,518. Heavy shipments of the article are now making. 


Topacco MARKET. Amsterdam, July 11. The first 
hand sales of tobacco have consisted of 108 hhds. o! 
Maryland, against which arrived 685 ditto; 274 se 
roons Cuba, and 224 seroons Havana leaves; ovr 
stock in first hands, on the Ist instant amounted t 
1,792 hhds. Maryland, 578 Virginia, 717 Kentucky, 
and 2 hhds. stems. 


Tue Great FoRGER. The Journal of Commerze 64/5 
that Oliver M. Lowndes, esq. accompanied by the youngel 
tayes, will go out in the steamer from Boston to co-op 
rate on behalf of Messrs. Jacob Little & Co. with the 
Engligh authorities in the prosecution of Clinton, whese 
true name is John Reed, an old offender. The new te2 
sury notes which Reed has sent out to this country 
through an English bank, on each of which he commit: 
ted a forgery, will be taken by Mr. Lowndes. Reed wii! 
probably be tried in England for the forgeries commit'¢ 
there, and, if convicted, there will be no necessity ! 
demanding him on the part of the United States govern 
ment. A treasury clerk will also accompany Mr 
Lowndes. 


Wueat. The Baltimore market has had a large sup: 
ply the past week, which sold readily, Maryland and 
Caroiina red 95 to $1 for prime, and down to 89 jorlr 
ferior: white $1 07 a $1 12. 


YELLOW FEVER. Six deaths occurred during the week 
ending the 22d July, at New Orleans. 


Yreatan. The Mexican invaders have left,tranqui!r 
ty is restured, and business resumed. Liberal wages are 
oflered to cuizens of the United States to enter the 2” 





misfeasance or nonfeasance. 


eatan service. 
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